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To Old and New 
Journal Writers... 


Under a new ruling, you can write articles for The 
Infantry Journs il or other magazines no matter wher 
you are—in a war theater or else where. 

We especially want anything any ofhicer or enlisted 
man can write us from a war theater which puts over a 
battle lesson. You don’t have to give dates, names, and 
places, although these are desirable if the censors ai 
your end think it’s OK to include them. We, of course, 
clear all articles through the Review Branch of the Wai 
Department Bureau of Public Relations. 

Anything trom one hundred words or so up is a 
ceptable provided it contains a good point on fighting, 
on driving, on maintaining hes lth and equipme nt, on 
anything ‘else helpful to ‘combat troops in general 
We prefer things based on actual war experience, not 
just theoretical opinions. 

Just write a letter if you think you've got something 
for The Journal and haven’t the time to write an articl 

The Journal will pay a minimum of TEN DO! 
LARS fora short letter with a good incident of war ex. 
perience in it—and on up to our top rate of THIRT) 
DOLLARS per thousand words for longer letters 0! 
articles. We'll have to be the judge as to whether what 
you write is good enough to publish, but we will ac 
knowledge all letters and articles received. 

We'll send the money to your folks—or to you. 
whichever you want us to. 
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Military Justice for the Field Soldier 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


Here’s the book that will set every soldier assigned to a military court 
on the right path, explaining to him his duties and how to perform them 
whether he be a member of the court, defense counsel or trial judge advocate. 


The chapter headings reveal the scope of 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier: 


I: Preparation of Charges VI: Hints for the President and 
II: Investigation of Charges Law Member 
III: Member of the Court VII: Something About Evidence 
IV: The Trial Judge Advocate VIII: Preparation of the Record 
V: Defense Counsel IX: Company Punishment 


Plus a complete Appendix which includes a list of lesser included offenses 
with citations, Amendments to the 1920 Articles of War to January 1, 1943, 
and Amendments to the 1928 Manual for Courts-Martial to January 1, 1943. 


Only $1.00 Postpaid 


Company Administration and Personnel Records 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


Every company commander, first sergeant and clerk of any experience 
knows Company Administration and Personnel Records as the “headquarters 
bible.” New soldiers need it even more. 

As always it’s up to date. 


$2.00 Cloth Cover. 
$1.50 Paper Cover. 
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Prisoner of War Fund 


As we go to press The INFANTRY JouRNAL’s 
Prisoner of War Fund which was announced in 
our April number has received the sum of 
$529.00 contributed by various readers. The 
money has been turned over to the Red Cross to 
be used in purchasing conforts for American sol- 
diers who are in prison camps in the Philippines, 
Formosa, Japan, Italy, and Germany. 

A number of contributions came from relatives 
of soldiers in enemy hands. One with a son in the 
Air Forces writes: 

Your announcement of the Prisoner of War Fund is 
the most noteworthy of all the various relief plans or 
ganized so far in the war. Perhaps I am prejudiced in 
this statement by the fact that my son has just been re 

orted “missing in action” in the European area. I hope 

he has been able to reach ground safely. 

Even though he may not have been so fortunate my 
wife and I want to help to make life more bearable to our 
men who are now or will later be prisoners. The enclosed 


check is just a small part of what we'd like to do in this 
cause. 


The following is a list of contributors to date: 


INDIVIDUALS 
An anonymous Infantry Journal author. 
Captain Howard W. Brown, Armored Force. 
Captain L. S. Chappelear, U.S.A., retired. 
Miss Florence S. Hellman. 
Captain Gordon M. Dunning, Infantry. 
Mr. and Mrs. George M. Miller. 
Lieutenant John A. Cohen, Massachusetts 
State Guard. 
Mr. Thomas J. Davis. 
Colonel and Mrs. George M. McMullen, In- 
fantry. 
Colonel Charles C. Loughlin, Infantry. 
Colonel John H. VanVliet, Infantry. 
First Sergeant Francis J. White, 121st Infantry. 
Lieutenant Howard F. Bacon, Infantry. 
Mr. Theodore F. Berry. 


Garrett and Massie, Inc. 


Mixrrary ORGANIZATIONS 


Communication Section, Hq. Co., 2d Bn., 
507th Parachute Infantry. 


Make remittance payable to The INFANTRY 
Journat for “Prisoner of War Fund.” 





MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Major WARNER W. CROXTON, JR., was a bomber pilot 
Philippines at the outbreak of the war. He was in 
of an Air Forces communications installation for 
on Bataan before being ordered to Australia where his 
bombardment group was being reformed. Major C 
is a graduate of the Military Academy. 


COLONEL R. ERNEST Dupuy is on duty with the War Dy 
partment Bureau of Public Relations and is becoming 
well known to America’s radio audience through hj: 
surveys of the war situation on the Army Hour program 
broadcast by NBC each Sunday. Colonel Dupuy served 
with the National Guard during the First World War 
and then entered the Regular Army. 


Mayor F. 0. MIkscHE is a Czechoslovakian Army officer 
He served in the Czech Army before the war and as was 
a staff officer of the Spanish Republican Army during the 
Spanish Civil War. He is now on duty with Czech vol 
unteers in England. He is the author of two books 
Attack, which describes war on the ground under mod 
ern conditions, and Paratroops, which deals with this 
new element of warfare. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL E. W. Opie is a Lynchburg, Virginia 
National Guard officer. He began military service as 
private in 1907 and was first commissioned in 1911 and 
served in the First World War as a lieutenant and cap 
tain of Cavalry. He is now assistant commander of a 
large Infantry Replacement Training Center. 


Georce strrock, the photographer who took the picture of 
our cover subject in this issue, was in New Guinea for 
Life magazine during the battle for Buna. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON wrote “Bridge 
head on the Irsha” some months ago before leaving the 
United States for a war theater. Since then, in letters t 
The Journat, he has expressed hopes of being able 
continue some writing for The Journat at his present 
post. The editors hope so because Colonel Thompson 
has been one of the most able and popular of all Journ! 
authors. He is a graduate of the Military Academy «| 
West Point and has studied in Germany under a scholar 
ship 


Dr. ALFRED vacts was a German Army officer in World 
War I. He continued to reside in Germany alter the 
end of the war until Hitler seized control of the gover™ 
ment. He is now a citizen of the United States and is 


with the Board of Economic Warfare. He is the author 
of A History of Militarisms and is preparing a | 
Nazi military and semi-military organizations 


Arms” is a chapter from the projected book. 
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VERY time every soldier—and this 
includes officers, too—learns a bad 
habit back here in the States before going 
overseas to a place where bullets mean 
business, he is practically taking out in- 
surance that he will be among the first 
ones to come back on a stretcher—or not 
come back at all. 

Every time any soldier does something 
right while he’s in training, he’s taking 
out the other kind of insurance—the kind 
he wants. 


Take a little thing like wearing your 
sun goggles up on your helmet when 
you don’t need them over your eyes. It’s 
a handy place to keep them. And maybe 
you think it makes you look like a real 
motorized soldier. But every time you do 
it, back here where it doesn’t—so you 
think—make any difference, it’s getting 
you more and more in the habit of shov- 
ing your goggles up on your helmet later 
on. 


The business of keeping your goggles 
up there handy where you can easily 
pull them down over your eyes when you 
need them didn’t start with this war. 
Somebody started doing it on maneuvers, 
probably, back ten or fifteen years ago. 
But whoever did it first started something. 
And so did all the unthinking command- 
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ers who let drivers wear their goggles 
that way from then on. 


If you were a Nazi rifleman and you 
wanted something to help your aim at 
your American enemy, can you think 
of anything better than two pieces ol 
glass reflecting the sun like headlights. 
sitting just a few inches above you 
American enemy’s forehead? 

The time to stop putting your goggles 
up on your helmet is before you be 
gin. In fact, no commander should per- 
mit it—ever. Any commander who does. 
hguring that he can order it stopped when 
his outfit gets to a war zone, is as good as 
teaching his men a habit that leads 
straight to death—a habit he mistakenly 
thinks he can simply order unlearned 
any time he gets ready to. 


Habits aren’t like that. It takes a longer 
time to unlearn a bad habit and substi 
tute a good one than it does to get the bad 
habit firmly fixed as a habit in the first 
place. 


Yes; some of our men—far too many. 
because there shouldn’t have been any 
at all—have been drilled right through 


the head by a rifle bullet with the help 
of those flashing goggles to aim between 
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UT the goggle habit is only one of 

the easy-going carelessnesses that 
can end up by having your dog tags sepa- 
rated. The commonest ones are the habits 
you don’t form fast enough or completely 
enough back here in the States. 


You have plenty of chance while 
you're training to get the habit—to take 
out good insurance—of hitting the ground 
fast. The ground is almost always hard 
unless it’s good deep mud. And it’s 
almost always dirty. You're not going to 
be in a clover field very often when the 
Nazi or the Jap opens up with ground fire 
or when his planes come over to strafe or 
bomb. If you have the sense—it doesn’t 
take much figuring—to see how easily 
half a second saved in hitting the ground 
can keep one GI soldier from throwing 
his life away, you won't care about dirt, 
mud, bruises, or red bugs. 


But often there is a right time to hit 
the ground fast and a wrong time to 
hit the ground fast. Especially when a 
warning comes that planes may attack. 
Here unit commanders have to help form 
the right habit. If a platoon commander's 
troops are on a road and he lets them all 


IN SENSE 





pile in the ditches alongside the road a 
few times, he has as good as taught his 
outht to form a massed target. Two lines 
of troops in the ditches, no matter how 
fast they get there or how flat they flop, 
aren't so much worse as a target than one 
column standing up on the road. When 
ever there is room, and time—and there 
usually is time if the aircraft warning 
sentries are properly trained and kept 
out —the deployment must be much 
wider than just the width of the road. A 
well dispersed target is a thin target—a 
poor target—to an Axis plane going so fast 
it can only steer a strip of strafing fire 
generally along the road. 


Maybe you think you can take your 
time in training and then learn to do 
such things fast and right in your first 
scrap. Well, ask any man who has been 
in battle what he thinks about it. 


And there are a lot of men you can’t 
ever ask that question. They were mostly 
the ones who thought they could wait 
and learn to do things fast and right 
in battle. It is the ordinary GI sense of 
battle not to hand your life or fighting 
ability to the enemy on a messkit cover. 


For more battle facts that will help you in your training read “Battle Facts 


for Your Outfit” (page 18), and “Pointers from the Front” (page 39). 











By DR. ALFRED VAGTS 


[he Nazi system of élites is one of concentric sel 
the German folk is the élite from among the races of mar 
the Master Folk; the Nazi Party in turn the élit 
the German folk comrades. Within the Party itself t 
ire Cor were) special élites, such as the SA (Sturmabt 
ung) or Brown Shirt Storm Troops, and the SS (Schutz 
staffel) or Black Shirt Body Guards, the latter usually cal 
Elite Guards by foreign observers and “our community of 
knightly order” by their chief, Heinrich Himmler. The 
relative standing of SA and SS has varied, though ther 
can be little doubt about the present higher ranking of the 
SS. 

Che SS is the slightly younger of the two principal par 
military organizations of the Nazi Party. Its predomina 
is characteristic of the second phase of Naziism, the per 
from 1934 on, just as the superiority of the SA was sig 
nificant of the preceding, more vulgar or proletarian er 
Che SS is aristocratic in its composition, which makes i 
last refuge of those problem children of the Western f 
pean world, the “younger sons,” with their “better blood 
certified by eugenic tests which the SS man undergoes 
before he joins up and again before he marries. It is als 
more aristocratic due to its restricted mumbers and 
higher purposes such as governing and policing Germany 
The SS today ranks above all other Party units. 

A member of the SS must have finished his twenty-ht' 
year and undergone a probationary period of eightee 
months during which the candidate is tested to see ! 
he lives up to the tests of faith, honor and un 
obedience. In practical terms this selection 


t 


Here is a typical group of young German street core! 
toughs during the 1920s—the men who made the 
National Socialist Party. 
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The mouthpiece of the SS policies is The Black Corps 
[Das Schwarze Korps], a weekly founded in 1935. 

We need not follow Nazi historiography in its endeavor 
to prolong SS history as far backward as possible. It did 
not become significant until Himmler took over as SS- 
Reichsfiihrer early in 1929. Swelled by the better class 
among the German unemployed, their number rose from 
280 early in 1929 to fifty or even sixty thousand in 1932, 
and to 100,000 at the time when the Nazis seized power. 
At the outset Himmler was the subordinate of Réhm, as 
Chief of Staff of the SA, and thus the SS was subordinate 
to the SA. But after the Party purge of 1934 Himmler was 
made Hitler's immediate subordinate, growing in power 
ever after. By 1939 the number of SS men had risen to 
over 200,000 organized in twenty main sectors or Oberab- 
schnitte and 114 standards, including ten cavalry standards, 
the Nazi counterpart of a regiment. The SS included be- 
sides fourteen communication units (Nachrichtensturm- 
banne ), nine engineer units, thirty-six motor transport units, 
and thirty-four medical units. Estimates including SS men 
of all sorts ran as high as 750,000 by 1942, though it was 
probably nearer 500,000 by the beginning of that year. 
Half of this number may constitute the SS in arms. 

The original business of the SS as indicated by the or- 
ganization of its staff, is comprised in three offices: the 
main Office (SS-Hauptamt) takes care of the business of 
the SS as a party organization and is consequently headed 
by the party treasurer, who in return for his services was 
made the equivalent of colonel-general in 1942; the Secur- 
ity Service of the SS (Sicherheitshauptamt), is concerned 
with police and “security” questions as they affect the party, 
Himmler being at the same time Chief of the State Police; 
finally, the Race and Settlement Office of the SS (Rassen- 
und Siedlungsamt), takes care of such eugenic business as 
marriage permits for members, granted only after the racial 
desirability of the spouses is ascertained, and also passes on 
settlement questions dealing with the future when con- 
quered living space is to be populated by suitable SS men. 

With the Nazis’ rise to power in 1933, the tasks of these 
divisions increased very considerably, but none more than 
that for the police. To be an SS man or an SS official be- 
came a full-time job or profession for many members. Other 
Nazi dignitaries made it a point to “belong” to the SS just 
as earlier generations of German officials or private persons 
had joined “good regiments” as reserve officers. The man- 
ager of the Messerschmitt Works Croneiss, who died in 
November 1942, was an SS brigadier. Ribbentrop, the 
Foreign Secretary; Abetz, the German evan in 
Paris since 1940; Ganzow, director of the Deutsche Ren- 
tenbank; Baron Kurt von Schréder, the Cologne banker 
who brought about the fateful meeting of Hitler and Papen 
early in 1933—all hold high SS ranks. Sauckel, German 
manpower czar and Gauleiter of Thuringia, is an SS- 
Obergruppenfiihrer, and the recently appointed Reich 
Minister of Justice, Thierack, an SS-Oberfiihrer. The 
Wehrmacht, however, remained aloof, not allowing its 
members to join. 

Honorary members usually belong to the General, or 
Allgemeine SS, the unspecialized category. Of specialized 
SS men there are two sorts: the Verfiigungs-SS, men at the 
disposal of party chiefs, and the SS-Wachverbinde or 
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Guard SS. One of the three regiments of the Ver! 
SS, and the first to be fully “activated,” is a distin, prae 
torian body of men, permanently armed and conc. trated 
in barracks, the Body Guard (Leibstandarte S: Adolf 
Hitler); this was headed from the beginning (sprin. 1933) 
by the present Obergruppenfiihrer and General of t)\. §§ jy 
arms, Sepp Dietrich, originally Hitler's personal b 
and always in “the closest vicinity of the Fihrer,” dicorated 
with the Oak Leaves to the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross by the Fiihrer on January 1, 1942. This bodyguard 
watches over the Fithrer and his chancellery and over the 
“blood banner.” They are a chosen body, recruited, j 
would seem, largely from rural elements. Highly difficul 
of access in peacetime, it has since been mobilized as pan 
of the SS in arms and suffered heavy losses. Recently the 
barriers have been lowered. 

This first permanent SS body was soon followed by sey 
eral others—the SS Standarte 1 Deutschland, in garrison 
at Munich; SS Standarte 2 Germania, at Hamburg, Arolsen 
and Radolfszell, as well as several technical troops, like the 
SS-Pioniersturmbann (Dresden), an engineer unit, and 
the SS-Nachrichtensturmbann (Unna), a communications 
unit. Following the annexation of Austria still another “ac 
tive” SS body was formed, the SS Standarte 3 Der Fiihrer, 
garrisoned at Vienna, Graz and Klagenfurt. These four 
infantry standards were fully motorized before the war 
To insure a new generation of leaders, two schools for 
“young masters” or Junkerschulen were founded and lo 
cated at Télz and Brunswick. 

The SS-Wachverbande, divided into two centuries, in 
cluded the so-called Death-head units, the guardians and 
administrators of the concentration camps. Generally 
speaking, the forces organized for what Himmler called 
“the theater of war within Germany” were either SS men 
or headed by SS men, above all the State Police, which 
originally composed of a number of state police organiza 
tions, became in 1936 a Reich Police, with Himmler a 
Chief of the German Police in addition to his other offices 
According to its business this police is divided into the 
Order Police or Ordnungspolizei and the Security Police 
or Sicherheitspolizei, the first headed until the summer o! 
1942 by Daluege and the latter, until his assassination in 
Czechoslovakia in May 1942, by Heydrich. The Security 
Police includes the Gestapo and the activities of secret 
police generally; the Order Police is comparable to the 
uniformed police of other countries, though its activities 
reach much further, including Meldewesen, the announce 
ment to the police of changes of address, the taking in o 
boarders, and so forth, as well as keeping the People’s 
Roster or Volkskartei, introduced in 1939, which amounts 
to a complete filing system of all persons of German nation 
ality with data on the individual’s present occupation, train 
ing, physical fitness or incapacity, education, language 
ability, residence abroad, and other details. Sinc« the out 
break of the war, the Order Police has become Fire Protec 
tion Police, taking over part of the work of the fir: brigades 
which fell somewhat short of their tasks under the large 


scale bombing attacks by the RAF. 
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Following their deeds in the “theater of war inside Ger 
many,” units of the SS took part in the occupstion ane 
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policing of Austria, Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia, partly 

to the in order to demonstrate that the SS “had also participated” 
Police Hand partly to crush the “enemies of the Reich” in these 

mer territories 

tion in Following these early, not so very military experiences, 
ecurity Miparts of the SS like the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, were 
secre! attached to the Wehrmacht as fighting forces during the 
to the HPolish campaign. As Nazi writers phrase it: “The great 
tivities merits of these troops brought about that during the fights 
sounce Win Belgium, Holland and France for the first time divisions 
8 in 0" BH the SS in arms, Waffen-SS, were employed. SS in arms 
eo tood in the far North, in the Balkans and the Eastern 
moun” FRsions.” In such terms the founding of yet another SS 
nation’ Hitorce was announced to the German people and the outside 
n, trai Biworld. The nucleus was provided by the original four SS 
ingues' BPendards, with the Leibstandarte soon called the spear- 
the out Mithead of German victory by the Fiihrer. “It will be an honor 
ae t you that bear my name to lead every Nazi attack,” 
briga " Hitler told his bodyguard in a Christmas message in 1940. 
‘at The SS in arms was formed during the quiet winter of 
39-4 n SS men, in part drawn from regular units 
1. Cer the Wehrmacht, were assembled in special units, for 
ee ich Standarte” provided the cadres. These were 
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Hitler Youth—fodder for the SS. 


the Wehrmacht had _ been forced to release 
them, willingly or not; this is not to say, however, that all 
SS men serving in the Wehrmacht were taken, but that a 


good deal of of good and ambitious soldiers 


join, alter 


“hiring away” 
some not yet members ol the SS, took place In any case, 
the formations of the SS in arms are after good physical 
specimens. The several divisions constantly advertise for 
more volunteers, throughout insisting on 1.70 meters as 
minimum height, although men of 1.68 are acceptable for 
tank units. In 


swing back to the old Gardemass or 
4 


German military history this constitutes a 
“Guards’ size.” 

The members of these divisions are SS men or candidates 
and volunteers, with many younger men coming from th« 
Hitler Youth, which is in many respects an SS seminary 
This is not to say that all SS men fight with the SS divi 
sions, but rather that only SS men and SS aspirants serve 
with these divisions. It < appears that all the pe -rsonnel of the 
SS divisions is SS, including that of the staffs. Whether 
SS officers belong to the Supreme Staff of the Wehrmacht 
under Keitel has not become known though there is SS 
Gruppenfiihrer Schaub in Hitler's “most intimate personal 
staff,” presumably to take care of the SS interest. The 
exclusive manning of all commands and staffs of the SS in 
arms units with SS men would presume the availability of 
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sufficient technical military skill within the ranks of the 
SS or else an amount of confidence and boldness making 
up for the absence of staff training. In any event, the 
SS considers itself a body of the highest military value, 
deserving of all the distinctions it receives from the 
Fuhrer as the fountainhead of all honor in Germany, being 
singled out on such solemn occasions as the Heroes’ Day 
celebrations in March 1942, when for the first time SS in 
arms units paraded as independent parts of the Wehrmacht, 
if not as a part independent even of the Army. At that time 
Hitler addressed the German combatants as “Soldiers of the 
Wehrmacht and of the SS in arms.” 

The age of admission for volunteers, who are regularly 
and urgently invited through the press and placards to 
join, has been lowered in 1942 to seventeen years, an addi- 
tional indication of the growing scarcity of manpower in 
Germany as well as of the heavy casualties suffered by the 
SS formations. Candidates must still live up to racial 
selective principles of the SS and must be fully imbued 
with the Nazi Weltanschauung. The career open to or 
promised to the SS man reaches almost to the field marshal’s 
rank, education counting for less than character and con- 
viction. For men of special knowledge and talents positions 
are open in the SS offices for ordnance, automobile trans- 
portation, and music. Even admission to the most exclusive 
career in Germany, that of the diplomatic-consular service, 
is promised the SS man if his linguistic gifts and other 
talents warrant it. 

Pay and other emoluments of the SS in arms are the 
same as for members of the Wehrmacht, though the 
chances for rapid advancement seem better within the SS 
than for the regular army. At the end of their enlistment 
SS men are given preferential admission to the several 
branches of the police and of the customs service; those 
who have served twelve years, like Wehrmacht professional 
noncoms, are given the certificate guaranteeing civil service 
employment for ex-service men (Zivilversorgungsschein ). 
Peasants are promised farmsteads in the newly annexed ter- 
ritories in the East, where they are to become “defense 
peasants,” Wehrbauern. In this connection it will be more 
readily understood why Himmler is also Commissar for the 
Solidifying of German Folkdom [Kommissar fiir die Festi- 
gung deutschen Volkstums]. 

Professional Wehrmacht officers were distinctly _per- 
turbed by the new recruiting methods employed in favor 
of the SS in arms. For these tendencies and results seemed 
to them running counter to the more generally accepted 
modern methods of using manpower for war purposes. 
(Incidentally, this occurred at about the same time the 
United States stopped all volunteering and recruiting for 
their armed forces, enabling the directors of their manpower 
to place men in accordance with their inborn and acquired 
abilities rather than their inclinations.) In the recruiting 
drives for the SS, supported by all kinds of publicity,’ the 
German regulars saw features of the old, pre-conscription 
recruiting suddently emerge: the old Werbung—which in 
Germany means at the same time propaganda, publicity, 

'The General Giring Division advertised near the end of 1942 that it 
was now a division, instead of a brigade, would always be assigned spe- 
cial tasks, was a mobile and equipped with the most modern arms and 


would be stationed in Berlin after the war. Volunteers were wanted and 
would wear Géring’s name on the sleeve 
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advertising as well as recruiting—was back and 
exist side by side with conscription. 

A captain of the Navy we Command, speak: ng semi 
publicly in April 1942, was bold enough to state “that at 
the present time a superfluous and dangerous cu); is dedi. 
cated to Werbung.” Whether that was “correc: psycho. 
logically and in point of labor technique,” the speaker lef; 
undecided, though he obviously disapproved and indicates 
that in such a publicity race between the Wehrmacht and 
the Nazi-fostered SS, the former were hopelessly on 
ballyhooed, adhering as they did to Schlieffen’s dictum for 
the Great General Staff and its work: “Be more than yo, 
appear” / Mehr sein als scheinen]. 

In sheer military terms, the explanations given by the 
Nazi press for the founding of an altogether new and sepa 
rate armed force seem hardly convincing. If the militan 
value exhibited by the SS men was really so great, why did 
not the military men of Germany obtain their absorption 
into the regular formations? Why did the party directorate 
send them there as units or man by man as a “leavening 
force?” Besides, the evil precedence of another militia for 
mation, that of the Littorio Division of the Fascist militis 
at Guadalajara, should have served as a warning rather 
than as an encouragement (though it might be a form o 
German humor to show her Axis partner how to improve 
upon a Black Shirt division). From the standpoint of an 
army command, special units always bring complications 

A modern army must necessarily prefer standardized unit 
of a fairly even quality, equalling one another as near) 
as groups of human beings may, like interchangeable pars 
Opposed to this, the SS in arms is not of regular size and 
not regularly drilled. It performs army duties, but it is no 
of the army. This was made abundantly clear by Hitler’ 
proclamation in taking over immediate command of the 
entire armed forces following Brauchitsch’s dismissal ir 
December 1941. It was addressed both to “The Soldiers o! 
the Army and the SS in arms” and promised: “Whatever | 
can do for you, my soldiers of the Army and the SS, shal 


IMe to 









be done.” As an afterthought the Supremest Leader «fj “”' 
sured the older partner of his land warfare team that “the “““ 
army is the main pillar in the battle of the armed forces colo 
Only three months later, in his speech of March 15, 1942 os 
the SS had become one of the four pillars of the Webi Ke 
macht, together with Army, Navy, and Luftwaffe whic Cl 


4 | ee W 

was raising the importance of the SS to that of practically h 
’ ° j 

equal rank. There was only one more step possible in the 


advancement of the SS—a rise to a position of superionty wh 
over the other three. This promotion would seem to have actt 
come about by the end of 1942. At that time, the Anglo ni 
American press characterized changes occurring among th " , 
chiefs of staff which on the surface indicated an increasing ‘l 
rejuvenation of leadership, as connoting instead ne % | 
“gains” on the part of the Elite Guards. bh st hod 

Halder’s successor as Chief of Staff of the Army, Genet Fil 
of Infantry Zeitzler, was said to be a “political gene ral” an $s 


to have “risen as a Blackshirt.” His record does not quit Ca 
bear this out. Though a dark horse to the outside world, 4 


is still a professional, a general of “considerabi youth _ 
forty-seven years of age, ten years younger than his peg 
decessor, and still much of a regular, though not an abs . 
lute regular. Zeitzler was a volunteer and second lieutenfamm PFE 
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“If all the world forsake thee, 
We shall be faithful still.” 


the First World War; 


he reénlisted in the Reich 


eis ; bathing 
swehr as captain in 1926, was prc omoted to major in1934, 


el late in 1935, major general, lieutenant general, and 
| of infantry (full general), all within the year - ige 
test “front” employment was as chief of staff « 
First Panzer Army, operating in the Caucasus. 
t this explains his rapid rise or not—he was called 
tical general and a personal friend” of Himmler, 
still does not make him an SS “joiner” proper, a 
taken by only a very few army professionals. 
nde explanation might very well be that Zeitzler can 
pected to appreciate the SS in arms better than a regu- 
regulars would. For given the set-up of the “four 
the Wehrmacht, with the SS as a codrdinated 
can conflicts be avoided? Have not praetorian 
lways been envied by the “regulars”? Can the 
the Supremest Commander of both Army and 
ns always avoid and smooth out recriminations? 
lways convince the other that the first is not 
ver the second when it comes to hard usage and 
tribution of honors? 
nst these considerations, three main reasons for 
the SS as such in the field come to mind 


| Che party leade rship wanted the party to share the 
vlory which success in war confers on fighting units. It is 
in keeping with this tendency that SS units are singled out 
in the German daily communiqueés at least as often as they 
deserve it. The share of SS ofhcers as recipients ol the 
highest German decorations is by no means smal] 
Keeping the SS formations intact would allow using 


them at some future date tor purposes not immediately 


military such as police work against the civilian populations 


haken or 
openly mutinous Wehrmacht units, tasks in any case for 
which regular German forces proved ineffective in 1848 
and 1918. Faced with such situations the SS 
a better indoctrinated armed body, a body with 
lief in the tenets ol National Socialism, \ ith more of a 
material interest in its survival than any group ol 
Germans. 


of the Reich or of occupied territory or against 


h yuld prove 
strong be 
average 
(3) There is still one more argument, taken 

field of military psychology, which might be brought for 
ward in favor of special units such as we discuss here. As 
War 1S prolonged, certain valuable, though pe rhaps restless, 
elements are apt to get bored with the more routine, day-to 
dav business of war. They are as a rule only too glad t 
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serve in situations and within formations that expose them 
to additional risks if in the interim they obtain relief from 
the tedium of everyday war and in addition promises for a 
yood postwar life. Certain soldier types like to soar from 
one high point of war to another, avoiding the lowlands of 
drudgery and routine. In the last war this led to the setting 
up of German shock troops and storm battalions who prob- 
ably played a larger rdle in postwar literature than on the 
battlefield. The army between 1914 and 1918 was bound 
down by seniority and other limitations on ambitions, 
whereas the present-day German army offers the baton in 
the knapsack to all. 

The political motivations of a party like the Nazis to 
yether with a few considerations of military psychology have 
obviously pushed the balance in favor of the formation of 
the new élite corps, the sheer military motives for which 
have ever been far from certain. For the military man when 
faced by the pro and con of élite formations in an army will 
have to realize that special bodies, beyond their technical 
character, expose very valuable elements to the risk of 
total annihilation if they should happen to fall into a situ- 
ation where the odds are all against - end and that a distri- 
bution of valuable men among combat troops generally 
might be in the final balance the preferable way of using 
them. In any case, the losses of these SS troops seem high 
and are said to have reached one-third of the effective 
strength in the first six months of the Russian war. The 
Russians seem to consider them as merely fit for extermina- 
uon, for it is reported that when they capture soldiers of the 
regular forces they keep them for questioning, whereas an 
SS man is not made prisoner but killed because it would 
prove useless to examine him. Whether the regular Ger- 
man army contemplates such losses as a welcome riddance 
of uncomfortable elements or as a waste of good potential 
soldiery, is a secret it keeps to itself. 

Judged in terms of general military history, the SS in 
arms represents a combination of the bodyguards and the 
volunteer principle. 

While differing as to their recruitment, the SS in arms 
formations offer no new features in point of organization. 
At present they are arranged in fully equipped divisions Cif 
not even army corps—as in the battles around and in 
Kharkov in February, 1943) including three infantry regi- 
ments which in the case of the Viking Division are called 
“Germania,” “Nordland” and “Westland”—an artillery regi- 
ment, panzer, antitank, engineer, motorcycle riflemen 
(Kradschiitzen), mountaineer, communications, medical 
units. If possible, they are even more heavily armed than 
regular divisions though in numerical strength they seem 
at times a little inferior, which would make them perhaps 
somewhat more maneuverable. 

There were in existence in the autumn of 1941 ten di- 
visions of SS in arms, with a few added since, carrying 
names like “Adolf Hitler Division,” “Hermann Goring Di- 
vision,” “Reich Division,” and “Viking Division.” In ad- 

dition three to five SS Police Divisions are used for com- 
bat purposes as well as in clearing up rear areas and estab- 
lishing order before the more civilian units sent out by the 
Nazi party and the Reich government arrive to take over 
the administration. 

All arrangements of the SS in arms emphasize its com- 
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plete independence, including a replacement ag: cy of 
their own, the Erganzungsamt der Waffen-SS, \ local 
offices in German cities as well as in the occupied te: tories 
the so-called SS-Ersatzkommandos. Needless to ; they 
have propaganda companies of their own, the SS-P and 
even a music school. A Command Office of the SS i:, arms 
or Kommandoamt der Waffen-SS, is slowly 1 g to 
greater prominence, with Max Jiittner, a General Staff off. 
cer of the old Army, in command; but it is as yet far from 
clear whether this forms the equivalent of a war min try or 
general staff of the Waffen-SS. 

In any case, the command of the SS at home or in the 


field is independent. The Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 
has publicly stated (in September, 1941) that as a matter 
of principle the SS in arms is under the command of 
Himmler, though when fighting with the Army they may 
temporarily be put under the Army commander-in-chief, 
who is Hitler himself. On the whole it would appear that 
the connections between the two remain loose and that the 
SS formations are sent here and there as needed or the “ip. 
tuition” of the Fihrer dictates. Details of Army-SS o 
operation in combat are scarce, not much beyond reports 
stating that an SS-Hauptbannsturmfihrer Bochmann, a te 
cipient of the Knight's Cross, “proceeded to the attack 
with shock troops, formed from men of our SS division 
and of the Army,” as a report by an SS-PK reporter puts it 
In other words regular forces may on occasion be subordi- 
nate to SS orders and vice versa. That these arrangements 
add to the sources of friction is obvious; that they have gone 
to the length described by imaginative writers like Cun 
Riess, we simply have no proof. We know, however, that 
the Fiihrer’s own ideas about the SS in arms are widely 
misunderstood in Army circles, and that they had to be cir 
culated again and again. 

It is impossible to say whether the Army’s distrust and 
jealousy of the SS in arms ever led again to the same situ 
ation as in 1933-34 when, during combined maneuvers of 
Reichswehr and SA along the Polish boundary, the Reich 
swehr officers as the better experts had great fun in mis 
leading SA leaders until the latter no longer knew which 
way they were facing, until their military incompetence 
could not escape the Fiihrer, who then began to turn against 
the SA. On the whole the battle record of the SS divisions 
is neither bad nor conclusive. They seem to be “thrown in’ 
battle when the situation grows threatening or desperate 

Taking reports from the Russian front since last autumn 
from both sides, it is clear that they have been employed in 
very severe fighting in the Caucasus late in October, 1942 
Here the Viking Division came to the front after two in 
fantry and three panzer divisions had been badly handled 
in eight weeks of fighting. According to Russian reports 
the Viking regiments fared no better than the troops they 
relieved, and were only slightly more successful. The indi 
cation that severe losses have been suffered by them can be 
found in the announcement that volunteers are again a¢ 
mitted to the SS, including youths from seventeen year 
on. Since all recruits must have served at least three months 
in the Reich Labor Service before they are admitted to any 
fighting formation, it was found necessary to recuce the 
minimum age of admission to the Labor Service to sixteen 
instead of seventeen. This happened several months before 





sions 


The Russian campaign brought the armed SS troops into contact with a 
harder life than street brawling and a harder foe than the German burgher. 
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selective service was extended to the eighteen- and nineteen 
year groups in the United States. 

During the Russian offensive begun in November, 1942, 
SS formations saw action. The Viking Division was driven 
back in the Caucasus late in December together with Alpine 
troops. At Velikie Luki an “élite guard cavalry regiment” 
was brought forward from the reserve and thrown into the 
battle. An SS general by the name of Otto Marxer, a promi- 
nent party man, was killed at Rzhev around December 15. 
Not slow in his appreciation of their services, the Fiihrer 
near the beginning of December conferred the designation 
of “SS Tank Grenadier Division” on the “Adolf Hitler,” 
“Reich,” “Totenkopf,” and “Viking” Divisions, in order to 
honor “the loyal services rendered by the SS in arms in the 
struggle for the freedom and future of the German people.” 

In the new year, fierce fighting raged for three days and 
three nights around a place called Proletarskaja where ac- 
cording to the Russian communiqué of January 21 “the 
Germania SS Regiment was concentrated with remnants of 
various routed German units.” This occasion clearly indi- 
cates a probably typical use of the SS formations, namely to 
provide braces to shaken forces like these remnants, this 
time in vain; for the Germans were thrown out of the 
place with the name that reminds one of the fierceness with 
which civil wars are usually fought and which seemingly 
prevailed at Proletarskaja. 

By the middle of January the situation had grown sufh- 
ciently serious to draw the majority of the SS divisions into 
the Second Winter Battle in Russia, some units having 
been brought hastily over from France and other distant 
places. Around and in Kharkov where, according to news- 
paper reports, “every man available was mobilized, includ- 
ing the police and the Gestapo”—that would mean SS men 
of all sorts—the Russians-met a whole SS army corps con- 
sisting of the two tank divisions “Adolf Hitler” and “Das 
Reich” as well as the motorized division “Greater Ger- 
many.” During the German retreat into and through the 
Ukrainian city, the Adolf Hitler Division fought stoutly 
on, even starting a powerful counterattack “with the sup- 
port of the 14th Police Regiment”; after that it retreated to- 
gether with the Reich Division, prolonging the combat for 
still another day and a half in street fights, with “élite 
guard groups trying to escape from the city, being trapped 
and killed,” as newspaper reports reproduce Russian de- 
scriptions. (New York Times, February 18, 1942.) 

The Russians, fully realizing what a dangerous foe they 
had met in the SS units, took pains to represent the battles 
around Kharkov, which in the German version constituted 
merely “an orderly retreat,” as a special defeat for the SS. 
To save the latter’s reputation, the German communiqué 
of February 14 singled out “motorized and armored forma- 
tions of the German Army and SS Guards who made a deep 
thrust into enemy territory despite fierce resistance by enemy 
tank and infantry formations.” 

A few biographies of SS men will illustrate the activities 
of the SS leaders during the present war as police officers 
and soldiers in lieu of scanty combat statistics and other 
data. During the winter campaign of 1941-42 a member of 
the SS in arms, the Office Chief of the Reich Principal Se- 
curity Office, Amtschef des Reichssicherheitsamtes, SS- 
Oberfiihrer and Police-Colonel Dr. Hans Nockmann, was 
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killed; he was followed into death by Dr. Walter S:..))\; cker 
chief of a mobilized group of the Security Police snd the 





Security Service, SS Brigadier and Major General «| Po) 


) 
. . ad . . ’ OLCe 
who was killed in fights with partisans or what the (erman: 












call hedge snipers. Stahlecker, an “old fighter,” had een gj 
recting the Gestapo offices in Stuttgart and Berlin imme; 
ately after the coming of the Nazis into power, was rade in 
spector of the Security Police in Vienna in 1938, with th. r 
rank of SS-Standartefiihrer dating from May 15, 1938, ang a, 
SS-Oberfiihrer from May 1, 1939; in June, 1939 he becam: Pi 





commander of the Security Police with the Reich Protecto; 
in Bohemia-Moravia; after the occupation of Norway }y 
fulfilled similar functions in Oslo, being promoted to §§ 
Brigadier and Major General of Police in February, 194} 
In the summer of 1941 he was made chief of a mobj) 
group of Security Police and SD on the Eastern Front and 
in this capacity took part in several actions against “th 
Bolshevist world enemy” and also, it would seem, in th, 
measures incumbent on a military police behind the figh: 
ing lines. 

Another remarkable career is that of SS-Brigadier an 
Major General Matthias Kleinheisterkamp. Born in 1893 
Kleinheisterkamp took part in the First World War, th: 
fighting and brawling of the several Freikorps from 191s 
20, and entered the Reichswehr in 1921. After a somewha 
undistinguished military career, he was called as Ober 
sturmbannfiihrer to the staff of the Infantry Regimen: 
Grossdeutschland in 1938. This regiment is in more than 
one way the most Nazified of all regular formations of the 
Wehrmacht, recruited from volunteers from all parts oi 
Greater Germany, often called “the bodyguard [Leibreg 
ment] of the German people.” During the war it has growr 
into the Motorized Infantry Division Grossdeutschlan 
wearing the insignia “GD” on the shoulder straps and th: 
inscription “Grossdeutschland,” silver-embroidered on a ri 
bon around the lower part of the right sleeve of the tuni 
The whole division is composed of volunteers, original) 
from seventeen to twenty-five years of age, of the best pos 
sible health and a minimum size of 1.70 meters. Like th: 
Praetorians of a later Rome, who resided around the Caesa1 
as the only military body garrisoned in the capital, th 
Fiihrer has promised it in return for its glorious services 
that Berlin would be its peacetime garrison. From October 
1938, Kleinheisterkamp was commander of the 3d Bat 
talion of this regiment, which he led through the Polish 
campaign. He then served with a division of the SS in arm: 
in Holland where he is said to have taken Flushing sing! 
handed by driving in an armored car right into the center 0! 
the town. In July, 1940 he received command of the 3< 
Regiment of the SS Death-Head Division, with which he 
fought in the East. After the division commander, Eicke 
had been wounded in July, 1941, Kleinheisterkamp too! 
over command for a time, was made SS-Obergrupp« nfithrer 
in July, 1941, SS-Brigadier and Major General of the 551" 
arms on November 9, and besides earned the high distinc 
tion of the Knight's Cross of the Iron Cross, only some tw 
hundred of which had been conferred by the Fiihrer up! 


that time. 
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As to the future of the SS in arms, Hitler « 
August, 1940 has made reassuring statements abx 
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of course on the survival of a Greater Germany. 
var planning in Germany is on the whole ban 
r presumes that this Greater Reich would have 
ry well disposed nationalities within its wide 
daries, necessitating the maintenance of State 
s forever 
en of the best Germanic blood, unconditionally 
themselves with the fundamental world outlook 
ter Reich and thereby fitted to resist “disruptive 

They are to be SS men who first have risked 
at the front like the 
es. and they will form five to ten per cent of the 
trength of the Army. This SS in arms is to be the 
lice force, or the police like military body, of the 


after. This police force is to be com 


any other contingent ot 


ufture 


! bering perfectly the bre: ikdown ol the mor: ile of 
rmies, whe n faced with revolutionary conditions 
S45 nd 1918, Hitler envisages the use ot his guards in 


event of a crisis in the future 


It would be intolerable, in critical internal situations, 


send German armed forces conscripted from the entire 
pulation, into action against their fellow-citizens. Such 
tep \ ould be the be ginning of the end. A state th: it Is 
mpe lled to resort to such measures, thereby abdicates. 


VI ta sr army cannot be expected to do, another 


any and every occasion of representing 
authority of the Reich will do, 
disruptive influences in critical times 


dy capab le on 
nd asserting the an organ 
n resisting 
ch a body will feel pride in its integrity and will there 
never fraternize with the proletariat or with that 


inderworld which undermines our basic ideas 
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In our German Reich of the future a police force will 


wssess the necessary authority in its relations with other 


tizens only if it has a soldierly character. Through their 
xperience of glorious military events and their education 


vy the NSDAP [National Socialist German Workers’ 


ity; our people have acquired such a 


) 


soldierly men 
that a sock-knitting police [as in 1848] or a bureau 
[as in 1918] can no longer exert authority 
r this reason it is necessary for the State Police, in its 


sed units, to prove itself at the front in the same way 


police 


nd to make blood sacrifices to the same degree as any 


init of the armed forces.” 


\S tne military body with the “be St blood’ and the best 


loctrination, the SS has been opened to the co 


ial elements from the German-occupied territories for 


e purpose of fighting for Greater Germany or to use Nazi 


nguage, “In their ranks the best men of the Nordic coun 
es hght against the common enemy,’ that is to say, Rus 

Under certain conditions the regular forces are also open 
the table racial elements, the majority of whom are, 
we ssembled in distinct national bodies for the di 
Ise Lsized Quislings. These separate legions are 
id SS officers. 

I US groups of auxiliaries call to mind the Roman 
nt stitution of the fcederati, the military helpers 
n the frontiers of Roman civilization, with this dif- 
rel vever, that the Romans knew no principle of 
icla sion and that the faederati served with the regu- 


"ions, 


rather than the Praetorian Guards. The 


SS IN ARMS 





But the élite corps, despite heavy losses, 
as witness this pair on the Russian front. 


is still tough, 
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he 1dqu irters 


SS troops have often been called Praetorians them 


they surround the person of the Fihrer at his 
where Himmler, their pre tect, 


is a frequent it not a perm 


nent guest But like all comparisons drawn between institu 
lar should not be 
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nent within the Nazi pore as well as within the German 
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called suicide battalions, if will produce 


what is hastily 
that sells 
life as dearly as possible, hav ing ill to lose ind still much t 


armed forces does not make 


torce 


win. 
Besides, the forming of such special divisions indicat 


pro 


train 


lowering of professional military standards which } 


longed war, involving heavy losses, brings in its 


Where military talent becomes scarce or unavailable, el 
ments like “reliability” or “loyalty” come to the forefront a 
supreme qualifications for military leadership or élite status 
to which in the German case must be added the qualification 
of “pure Aryan blood.” In a way, the SS in arms represents 


once more military fanaticism, such as the world has 


not 
seen since the days of the Mahdi and Omdurman. The dis 
turbing thing about it is that it is combined with a good 


deal of military and industrial efficiency which in 1898 was 
all on Kitchener's side. 














Security for Your Own Outfit 


You can’t pound security in too hard. You may get the 
idea—or you may let your troops get it—that there are 
plenty of tanks and planes, and fast, strong reconnaissance 
outfits between you and the Jap and Nazi enemy. 

Lots of times there are. But by no means always. 

In every war sector the need—the old, long-emphasized 
need—for putting out your own security has been proven 
time after time. It doesn’t make any difference if you 
think the whole damned army is between you and the 
enemy—you need security out in all directions. 

If you are a squad leader you need somebody looking 

1 all directions habitually. If you are a platoon or com 
mes commander as good as throwing away half 
your fire power—or maybe all of it—if you ever Tet your out- 
fit be surprised. 


you are 


Security is a daily, hourly business—night and day. The 
Axis enemies know their night tactics; they know how to 
raid, how to use all their war experience and know how to 
hit hard and fast. Tunis showed that. 
other attack they have made. 

The constant habits of security stand No. | on the list 
of habits for every commander and every outfit. 


And so has every 


x 


Separate Action by Small Groups 


Much of Tunis is open, rocky, and treeless. Most of 
New Guinea or any other South Sea sector is heavy jungle 
with just a clearing once in a while, though sometimes the 
jungle thins out to big trees without much underbrush. 

In both places there has been plenty of separate small- 
unit action—patrols sent out, raids, distant reconnoitering, 
and other missions which take squads, platoons, and com- 
panies a long way from the rest of the troops. 

This means you've got to have leaders with the guts and 
ability and intelligence to take a small unit out on a special 
battle mission, to take care of it while it is out, to see that it 
gets what it was sent out to get or does what it was sent out 
to do. And then when the job is done they've got to bring 
the outfit back. 

If you haven't got subordinate leaders you can trust to do 
this—men you are sure can operate independently and 
make some use of brains and guts both—you had better 
get some new ones fast. Get some new ones and get them 
trained before you reach battle. If you can’t be this hard- 
boiled you haven't any business in command of any outfit 
yourself. 


Over and Over 


When you take your platoon or company out t 
a field problem, you always wind up by getting 
together after the problem is over and explaining rf 
takes it made. Do you let it go at that? 

Or do you put your outht through the sam exercise 
again in order to cinch your explana ition, and n 
the mistakes are corrected? 





ne n 







And do you do this a " ir and 
a fourth time until you're damn well satisfied your platoon 
or your company understands that particular kind of oper 
tion backwz ards? 
Once isn’t enough. Not until your outfit gets to th p 
of tr ining where it does things right the first time 
Maybe there is one kind of problem which you do have 
your outfits go through time after time. 
problems. 










Advance guar 
Adv ance guard exercises are nice and simple 
Your outfit stays on the road most of the time. It only get 
off the road for the de :ployment. 

Some companies are letter-perfect in advance guard pro! 
lems but don’t get a chance to learn much about any othe 
kind. All kinds- -every kind of problem that puts an out 
through actions it will be conducting in the face of the Naz 
and the Jap need to be done over and over—not just the 
easy ones. 



















The Nazi and the Bayonet 


There is one particular American weapon the German 
soldier doesn’t like. He doesn’t like any American wea 
when they are handled by men who know all there is abou 







using them. But there’s one he dislikes more than am 
other. It’s the bayonet. 
He doesn’t like it in the daytime. And he has a speci 





dislike for it at night. The Nazi soldier has plenty of gus 
in most kinds of fighting. But a sudden night charge with 

bayonets—a silent approach followed by a combination 0! 
American bayonets and American war ‘whoops puts terror 
in his heart. He can't take it—or at least there is plenty « 
evidence that he can’t. 

Something to think about, isn’t it? Something for ever 
man with a rifle and bayonet to remember. Som« thing that 
warrants training to perfection on the bayonet course 

And it’s something to make every commander 
possible training at night—training for night 
squads, by platoons, by companies, and even 
units. 

The Nazi soldier doesn’t like the bayonet, e: 
night. 
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Motor Mistakes 


ineuvers it makes a fine, dashing operation to run 

rucks right up to the front so that your troops can 

illy open fire as they jump and hit the ground. The 

Doughboy to the rescue! Just like the movies! What are 
rrucks for if not to get your troops into battle fast? 

lrucks and jeeps are to use over and over again. One 
ght in which you run them right up into machine-gun fire, 
ind you lose most of them. You lose most of your mobility 
for the next fight. And probably the one after that. You 
ground” your outfit for the length of time it may take to 
vet you more motor equipment. 

Detrucking your outfit five minutes farther back from 
battle usually means you will have your transportation for 
the next scrap. It means your outht won’t have to man 
handle its fighting equipment for days or weeks, 

It's the same thing when it comes to moving your outfit, 
especially on a road. Every commander who lets his drivers 
operate in maneuvers with trucks closed up on roads when 
there is any chance at all of air attack, ought to be relieved 
m the spot. You may think you can teach one habit in 
\merica and get rid of it fast in a battle zone. You can’t. 

Operating and parking in close formation anywhere 
vithin striking distance of Axis air attack is just another 
ure way of grounding your unit. 

\ hundred yards between trucks may stretch your outfit 

t. But in any open country that’s as close as any truck 
houk | get to the next one—whether it’s moving or parked. 

Where there is concealment—good concealment—it’'s dif 
‘erent. But even then you never jam your vehicles up to 
vhere a single bomb or shell can possibly g get more than 
ne, 

\nd maybe you've heard about the North African mud. 
Vo you think your outfit can stick to hard roads and dry 

terrain and then make a go of it when it suddenly encount- 
ers mud two feet deep? 

[his means actual training in mud when you can get it. 
There is a lot of rain most places where training is done. 
tou can usually find some muddy country if the roads 
aren't muddy. There’s plenty in the manuals on driving 
ind motor transportation about the problems of bad going. 
Don's wait to learn about mud until you get to a war 
neater 
The same goes for night driving. The fullest practice is 
iso desirable here. Motor movements at night without 
ights nly possible through training and plenty of it. 
Ml outfits need practically as much night work as day 


work 


“No Jeep” 


In Tunis the Nazis have tried dropping parachute pa 
trols back of the Allied line to scout and then work back 
by ground through the outposts to their own territory. Sev 
eral times they bluffed their way through the French lines 
by saying they were Americans. The uniforms aren't so 
different. 

But finally five or six German paratroopers got caught by 
the action of a French soldier with a quick wit. They had 
just gone through the French outpost after pulling the 
American bluff when one of the French soldiers let out a 
big yell. The Nazis started running. The French opened 
and the others gave up. 

French soldier 


fire and got a couple, 

When an American officer asked the 
through an interpreter why he got suspicious, the answer 
was “no jeep.” He figured that any American patrol head 
ing tow: ard Nazi territory would be bound to have a jeep 


The Easy Way 


Do you want to see men go to pieces at the first shock 
of battle 
want to see men whine when things get tough? Do you 
want to see an outfit that’s no good in any man’s war? 


at coming under fire for the first time? Do you 


It's easy. 

Just be easy with your troops. Don’t ever let them know 
what it feels like to get too tired. Don’t ever let them miss 
a good big meal on maneuvers. 

American troops can whine and go to pieces and become 
worthless, or worse than worthless, in battle just 
other troops can—if you baby them in training and don't 
try with every ounce of energy in you to let them know 
what battle is like before they reach it—if you don’t try to 
give them pride and self-assurance through knowing they 
can take it when it gets tough because they have already 


as any 


done it. 

After a certain point in their training, after individual 
men have had some hardening—then is the time to begin 
training in hardships. Once a week isn’t too often. At least 
a full day followed by a full night without any sleep at all 
And damn little rest. And damn little food and water, and 
transportation. And plenty of work in difficult terrain at 
night—plenty of it. 

How else can you and your troops be ready, be hard 
enough, for the field itself? 

How else do you expect to prepare your outht for the 
conditions of campaign? 
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How else do you expect to have an outfit that will keep 
together and fight like the devil when the time comes, no 
matter how short the rations, how long the march and the 
fight, how hard the ground when there’s any time for rest 
upon it? 


Platoon and Company Commanders 


Do you want to know what one high commander in a 
war theater thinks are the most vital things for junior of 
ficers to know? 

Here they are: 

Speedy decision and aggressive action in combat—de 
cision and action without waiting for orders—without taking 
the time to report the situation and wait for orders from the 
next higher commander. 

Maneuver—how to put on a quick envelopment when it 
is needed—how not to throw away troops by pounding 
straight ahead against heavy Axis resistance. 

Map reading—especially ‘of the foreign maps that may 
be the only ones available in a war theater. 

Handling attacks at night—night marching, night at- 
tacks—the silent approach and the bayonet attack; accurate 
use of the compass. 

Battlefield supply—getting ammunition, food and water 
to platoons and companies. 

Aren't 
they the common sense of battle—the things in the book 

the things every small unit commander with any common 
sense and imagination knows are going to be vital later on? 

Are there any of these things that any commander of 
any rank. doesn’t recognize 
training? 


Are any of these new? Are any of these special ¢ 


as of utmost importance in 


Maneuver 


There is no Infantry unit too small for battlefield ma 
neuver. 

Squads, platoons, companies—are all organized with the 
very main purpose in mind of using their parts for simul 
taneous attacks from more than one direction. 

Everything learned in World War I about the folly of 
always attacking straight ahead—in the attempt to batter 
down resistance—is true in this War. But practically all 
small unit leaders in this War were not in the last one, and 
apparently there are some who never heard of the big lesson 
of World War I. 

You will find in every manual dealing with combat 
plenty of emphasis on “fire and movement.” You will find 
plenty of emphasis on maneuver. The gist of the whole 
business is that when you find Jap or Nazi resistance 
strong in the direction in which you are attacking, your 
chances of gaining further ground are tremendously better 
if you immediately put a maneuver into effect instead of 
wasting life and effort in trying to pile straight ahead against 
the heavy fire. 

The whole experience in every war theater so far is that 
small envelopments—maneuvers by small units—are abso- 
lutely essential to success in a lot of situations. A sergeant 








who uses his squad in two parts to get at the N an 


resistance ahead of him from two different dir: 
even three, in some situations—is a leader who k; 
battle leadership is. The same goes for platoon 
pany commanders. 

But the small-unit leader who tries to keep o 
straight ahead in a hard fight is a man who has \ 


long to learn the simplest, most fundamental 
tactics. 
In small-unit training there must be constant emphas; 


on maneuver—on envelopments as well as o1 
straight ahead. 
straight ahead is often the thing to do. But how often y 
we find the Nazi or Jap resistance weak? 

Your outfit is capable of a number of combinations 
maneuver. 


If, by any chance, 
of anything to do but sacrifice your men by bulling stnig 


ahead against heavy resistance, you're simply proving you 


self am 4 for any kind of command. You're prov ing 
murderously dumb to be allowed to command a fatig 
detail, let alone a squad, a platoon, ( 


Send Two 


When you use messengers in field exercises and | 


maneuvers you are pretty sure e: ach one of them will find 


the man or the outfit you send the message to. And so \ 
only send one. 

It might be a good idea to practice yourself and \ 
messengers by using two at a time—by sending two co 
by two messengers who go by two different routes 


That's the only safe thing to do in battle. Send two. bi 
two different routes. Send two if the message 1S important 


And practically all messages are important in battle. A: 
send the message other ways too. 


How Much Should You Tell 
Your Troops? 


All through your training you hear it said that initia 
is of highest importance for the American soldier 
you expect the men of your outfit to use their heads 
do effective fighting on their own hook—if you dont 
them what the battle is about? 


It stands to reason that each commander from the ‘ 


down is not going to have time to describe the w! 

situation to his next lower commander in full detail. A' 

way, there are always a number of things that, ! 

sake, should be kept to as few as possible. | 
At the same time, you can never expect those under \ 


to operate intelligently—to use good sense and d battle 
mistakes—if you don’t give them as much dope +» you “ 


All modern ground war involves a large am: 








Against weak Axis resistance, the driy, 


None of them are hard to learn, but you ay, 
going to need all of them at one time or another in bat:\, 
when you reach battle you can’t thin| 
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sponsibility even for privates. You can expect 
to gum up the works often unless you see that 
the reasons for what they are doing. 
\ have to keep to yourself many pieces of infor 
ut the enemy and friendly troops. But you are 
fied in not telling your troops about the immedi- 
n as regards the enemy near them, or about the 
1g and supporting troops. 
T! esn't just give your men the dope they need 
ntelligent action. It makes them see that the 
? n is working. It lets them know, in many battle 
situal that the outfit isn’t trying to win the war all by 
itself t it has plenty of supporting help—it makes them 
ore that the battle means something. 













Friend or Enemy? 


How many kinds of airplanes do you know when you 
ve them in the air? 

Be honest. How many do you know? 

How many do your troops know? 

How many friendly planes? 

How many Nazi planes? 

How many Jap planes? 

You can’t really learn them for certain until you see the 
actual plane in the air? Maybe not. But you can get a big 
head start on recognition and so can your troops if you 
never let up on your training with silhouettes and pictures. 
‘nd you see at least some real friendly planes in the air. Do 
vou know the ones you see? And do your troops? 

Once every man learns a few planes accurately the rest 
come fast. Besides, if you and your troops know the friendly 
planes any other plane i is bound to be an Axis plane. 

Learning planes is a matter of first learning the main dif 
erences between planes—then learning the ones that come 
round overhead—then learning new ones when you go 
verseas—then learning still more when you get up where 

ere may be plenty of them. But wherever you and your 
troops are, you are not likely to see a great many differe ont 
kinds of friendly or enemy planes at any partic ular period of 
me. There will always be a few common ones around 

our area and those are the ones to learn to recognize at a 

ince, whether they are near or far away. 

“If you were the pilot of an American plane, and you came 
ver an outfit you thought was a friendly one, and it let 
fy with a blast of fire, would you be so sure that the outfit 































n the ground wasn’t a Jap or a Nazi outfit? Wouldn't you 
be inclined to come back at it with everything you had in 
the plane if it gave every sign of being an enemy unit? 
& x 
Short, Fast Hikes 
Eve 





e it was learned that the Nazi Infantry thought 
nothin, thirty or thirty-five miles a day in the battle of 
f Franc | ever since the word was widely spread that the 
Japs ced fifty-mile hikes, we have been reémphasiz 


: ] 
ing | kes in our training. 
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Just as important is the short, fast hike, and if there had 
to be a choice between the two, the short, fast hike might be 
considered the more important. There is many a time when 
troops have to pile out of trucks and cut across country a 
few miles to reach battle. And usually, 
this, there isn’t a minute to spare. Minutes saved may mean 
the difference between a surprise attack and running up 
against a stiff resistance. 

The short, fast hike is just as much a part of the harden 
ing process as the long one. 


in situations like 


What the Book Says 


The ways of fighting given in the Field Manuals have 
turned out so far to make good sense. They weren't just 
written down by somebody who thought he had a good idea 
about how to fight. They are based on everything that 
could be learned about combat in this war up to the time 
they were written—and that wasn’t very long ago because 
they've all been revised constantly. W hat the manuals say 
about fighting is good stuff. 

But you can’t find all the answers in books. Nobody 
could possibly put into manuals all the ps lass of possib vlc 
different battle situations. In battle you've got to make your 
They're not in the book. And you wouldn't 
have time to hunt them up if they were. 

What's in the book is OK as a general guide. But there 
are plenty of times in a fast-moving fight when you've got 
to make your own rules. 


own de ‘CISIONS. 


Stay Up Where You Can See or 
Keep in Close Touch 


It’s easy to figure out where your command post ought 
to be. The only general rule is to stay as far forward as you 
can and still have control of your whole outfit. 

You've got to be up where you can learn uM hat 1S happen 
ing fast. 

You've got to be up where you can see or learn the need 
for a quick maneuver as soon as it becomes necessary. 

You've got to be up where your immediate subordinates 

can get in touch with you quickly. 

This doesn’t mean that you grab a rifle and start o perat 
ing as a squad leader. It doesn’t mean, either—it doesn’t 
mean this ever—that you stay back where your feed of the 
battle can be lost before you know it 

The fight and the ground will make it plain enough 
where you ought to be. Sometimes it may seem as if there 
isn’t any spot from which you can hope to keep good con 
trol. That means you are going to have to get to more than 
one spot to do your controlling. It means that you can’t ex 
pect to stick at your command post. 

But in every fight you have got to be up where you can 
exercise all possible control even if you can’t keep close 
control of all units when things get going tast 
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\tter 


rganizational development of air fleets was given by the 


every n 


In 


the First VU orld War the first great impetus to the 


ltalian General Douhet. In his own generation his influ 
ence was everywhere marked and in Germany the supreme 

mmander of the air force, Goering, was among his most 
enthusiastic followers. If we look at Douhet’s ideas through 
the spectacles of the present and dig deeply into their true 
content 


we cannot but see that his forecasts belong to the 
s he saw it and not to the future as we see it now. 


He based his opinions on the experiences of the First World 
War without taking into proper account the future de elop 


the ground forces of the army. “Fire power makes 
ineuver on land impossible. But since the military 
n a combat is imp ssible without movement, there 
ll be the air arm which will take over the offensive 
odern war, leav ing to the land arm the defense of 
nal territory.” Douhet believed that the modern 
uld itself torce a decision. He did not’see that it 
the means whereby, with its support, the land arm 
such a decision. 
y countries, right down to the present day, peopl 
wedded to the Douhet idea to a greater or less 


ratroops by Major F. O. Miksche. Copyright 1943 by Random 
printed by permission 


extent. In Germany, however, it resulted in bitter disputes 
Goering’s conceptions lost ground more and more. Step by 
step his air fleets were absorbed by the army. He himself 
was left only with the title of “Field-Marshal of the Luft 
wafte,” as a result of which he holds today the ofhce of a 
control organ, the National Socialist German Workers 
Party CN.S.D.A.P.), in the Luftwaffe and aircraft industry 
rather than the réle of chief field officer of the air 

One of the first opponents of Goering was the former 
Commander-in-Chief, General Baron von Fritsch, who 
during the First World War served as General Staff Officer 
in the Flying Corps, and, therefore, was not lacking in ex 
perience “The functions of the supreme commander of 





the Luftwaffe become more and more fictitious the 
Luftwaffe does not constitute a separate formation, but 

comes directly under the army with which it constitutes a 
compact whole,” said Fritsch; and Ludendorff, in his 
Total War, adds the following: “No general should imagine 
that the bombarding ot towns brings victory War 18 a 
reality and no theory. Victory will be gained by armies 
issisted by the air arm.” (1935 

In these years ol development both Fritsch and Luden 

dorfl contemplated an air feet which was indeed under the 
High Command but, nevertheless, worked in two parts 

the great ope rational all Hee ts whic h were to be the Strate 1K 
striking arm in the air battle and the coéperating air forces 
which were to constitute a tactical unity with the ground 
forces. A new stage ol development in the Luftwaffe en 

sued in the years 1936-1939. “The German air arm col 

lected from Spain a very rich harvest of experience, which 
profoundly influenced their future developm: nt,” said the 
inspector of the German Luftwaffe, General Milch in th 
Essener Nationalzeitung of May 21, 1941. The three com 
manders of the Condor Legion, General: Spr rrle, Volk 

mann and Richthofen, came back with new idea Dhey 
had seen with their own eyes the enormous influence of 
the air arm on the land battle and recognized in.it the most 
potent instrument for a war of movement—one of the two 
elements (the other being the armored vehick which 
could unfreeze the stationary battle fronts of 1914-18. In 
the new reorganization the idea ot a sepal ite cooperating 
air force receded more and more into the background 
There was now only one or val: to Organize eve rything for 
the support of the army. In this sense Generals Sperrle and 
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Tactical Use of the Support Air Fleet in 
Offensive 


|. First Phase: Preparation of the operation 


(a) Distant support air forces. 
Long-range (operational) reconnaissance units 
work over the whole region selected for the 
operation. 


(b) Close support air forces. 


(1) Tactical and technical reconnaissance in 
the areas selected for the landing. 

(2) Fighter protection of the air bases where 
the preparations take place. 


Second Phase: The air move and the lending 
(a) Distant support air forces. 


(1) Distant support fighters secure and main 
tain air mastery over the region selected 
for the action. They screen the departure 
aerodromes and protect the transport move- 
ments. 

(2) Long-range reconnaissance units observe 
enemy activity mainly in the region se 
lected for the operation. 

(3) Distant support bombers hinder the mov- 
ing up of enemy ground forces towards 
the area selected for the landing; they 
bomb enemy garrisons, and pin down 
enemy air forces on their bases 


Cb) Close support air forces. 

(1) Close support fighters secure and main 
tain air mastery over the landing grounds. 

(2) Tactical reconnaissance units observe 
enemy activities in the areas selected for 
the landing. 

(3) Close support bombers neutralize enemy 
positions by bombing them during the 
landing. 


3. Third Phase: The ground fight by the airborne 


troops. 


(a) Distant support air forces. 

They fulfill the same tasks as during the land 

ing. 

(b) Close support air forces. 

(1) Close support fighters protect the airborne 
forces against bombing attack. 

(2) Tactical reconnaissance units survey the 
position of enemy ground forces as well 
as the movements of their own landed 
troops and coérdinate their isolated efforts. 

(3) Close support bombers work in coépera- 
tion with the attacking airborne units 
helping them to overcome the enemy's re- 
sistance. 


Air Force Reserves are kept in readiness on the de- 
parture aerodromes to intervene quickly wherever re 
quired by the development of the battle. 
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Kesselring cooperated in May, 1940, with Army \ 
of Field Marshal von Rundstedt at Sedan and a 
Army Group B of Field Marshal von Bock in Hy 
Belgium. But this did not hinder Sperrle from o: 
in the winter months of 1940-41 the bombardmen 
entry and London with this same air fleet. 

What a bitter reflection it is for us today, after th 
of war, to read from the pen of General Quade in 
Year Book of the German Luftwaffe the followin 
enemy might have seen from the campaigns of the 
pregnant results of full coéperation between the a 
the air force in modern war. But he has not done so becayse 
he neither could nor would”; or again to read in the same 
publication another quotation from Colonel Claes, a pec 
ist in signalling: “The aircraft of the enemy fly about ove; 
the field of battle, when they should be coéperating closely 
with the ground forces. Our opponents often have no idea 
where their air formations are located, and when they get 
information, it is already too late. Everywhere they arrive 
too late.” 

In the tactical sphere, by reason of the air arm, the mod 
ern battle is no longer confined to a line or zone. The aiy 
arm has added a third dimension, so that the battle noy 
must be fought in a cubic space. Only a commander who 
can think and act three-dimensionally can succeed in this 
battle. In strategic air battles as well as in tactical air fight 
the air force must depend entirely on itself. Irrespective of 
whether the task of an aircraft is defensive or offensive, i: 
can act only in movement. This movement results in 
constant swinging of air battles through vast air space: 
Another feature is the shortness of the air fight itself. Ov 
the battlefield bombers become useless as soon as they hay 
discharged their load of bombs. Fighter engagements |: 
only a few minutes and their action is restricted furth 
by their limited fighting range. Reconnaissance aircrali 
however, are operating as long as they are actually in t! 
ait above the area of the battlefield. For these reasons ! 
air battle consists of innumerable individual engagement: 
This must be emphasized, because the tactical cons 
quences of single air fights, though each by itself appea 
insignificant, may be of the utmost importance within ¢l 
framework of a major operation. It is, therefore, only po 
sible to understand the significance of single engagement’: 
when they are viewed as part of the total performance 0! 
a large air force unit, perhaps a division. ‘The immediat 
bearing of this on the matter in hand is that the support ai 
fleet involved in an operation by airborne troops must 
put into action in successive waves, and, before thei: task is 
finished, the number of aircraft may be increased to thou 
sands. Thus the number of aircraft put into the Battle of 
Crete may be estimated at about 1,600. It is mathematica 
demonstrable that a support air fleet of 1,500 machines ¢: : 
not maintain over the battlefield more than about !> 
machines; and this does not take into account losses in 2 
fighting or the repair of damaged aircraft. 

It goes without saying that the high demands made a 
the air atm in an operation by airborne troops are on! 
within the capacity of a support air fleet which in organi? 
tion and tactical employment is most carefully « wrdinated 
with the ground forces. It must, therefore, be con ded that 
an air arm constructed purely for long-range bombing * 
hardly in a position to codperate successfully 1» a maj" 


operation by airborne troops. The bombardment of town 
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s Essen and Cologne (as also, in their turn, of Lon 


n and Coventry) requires from the air staff, flying per 
nnel and signalling service, in respect of organization 
nd training, other desiderata which are in principle sim 
pler than those required in close coéperative action with 
ground forces. One might say, indeed, that for the latter 
ype of work a higher grade of tactical handling is required, 
nd if this be so, it will be a difficult matter to advance from 

lower to a higher function. For, while a watchmaker Cif 

can easily wield a sledge hammer, it 
imp sible for a blacksmith to execute the delicate work 

1 watchmaker. Beyond this is the danger of “putting al! 
eggs in one basket’—of staking all our prospects of 


e has the strength 


ccess on one chance: that the bombing of cities will prove 
GeCCISIVE 

| may develop my central point in general terms thus: 

itective use of weapons in the battle is conditional upon 


mbination in a correct organization. This organiza 
— 5 


tion must pay regard above all to the technical characte 
tics the armament in question; this means to their 
fluence on the battle itself and to the way in which the 
lifferent parts of the total armament can, during the actual 
ght nutually supplement and complete each other. 
This is the basis of all true tactical handling. Consequently 
the { of organization must be flexible enough to be 
ad , the changing phases of the battle: now to attack 
and to defense. The secret of an effective tactical 
Set-uy in the orderly combination of different weapon 
ip An armored division comprises different types 
Mt tar hose functions supplement and complement not 
nly ther but the other arms as well; and the same 
prir ipplies to the organization of the air force. That 


American maneuvers. Troops load their weapons in transport planes before taking off on a staged attack. 





all fleet only 1S suited to cooperation with ground torces 


which is composed of mixed units—whose organizational 


structure runs parallel with that of the army. Only so, in 
the battle, 


different types of aircraft be exploited to the full, as be 


can the armament and other characteristics of 


tween themselves and as between them and the ground 
forces. Hence my conclusion is that an air force in which 
a sharp division is drawn between fighter and bomber 
commands can never lend to the ground forces that total 
dynamic support which is necessary to victory in a modern 
battle. Moreover, such an organization is a hindrance to 
propel cooperation he tween the main compone nt ¢ le ments 
of the air force itself. 

From this general review I pass to the particulars 

For the purposes of this chapter I have in mind the or 
ganization of an Air Army corps which, typically, may be 
taken to be COM pose d thus 


1. Fighter Division 
One Fighter Group 
Second Fighter Group 
One Reconnaissance Wing 
2. Bomber Division 
One Fighter Group 
One Bomber Group 
Second Bomber Group 
Third Bomber Group 
One Reconnaissance Wing 


3. Bomber Division 
ditto 

4. Bomber Division 
ditto 














Group = | 3 Wings 

Wing = 36 machines (3 Squadrons ) 
Strength in Machines 

Fighter Division, 252 

Bomber Division, 486 
Composition of Air Army Corps 

Fighters, 540 

Bombers, 972 

Reconnaissance planes, 144 

Total, 1,656 





It goes without saying that an air fleet will include a 
number of auxiliary organizations, such as workshops, me- 
teorologic: al services, ground staff, etc. And the adjustment 
of the air arm to the land arm can be carried farther. For 
just as ground forces have their motorized transport col- 
umns, so air fleets have their air transport columns, consist- 
ing of a number of transport aircraft and gliders, in which 
they carry the most urgently needed parts of the ground 
pe ‘rsonnel and material from one theater of war to another. 
In this way the air fleet can operate today from bases here 
and tomorrow at some point as much as 500 miles away. 

The task of such an Air Army corps is the creation of a 
Luftschwerpunkt (air-thrust point) in the air space of the 
region where the ground operations take place. But even 
the largest air support fleet will only be able to intervene 
successfully in the ground fighting if its units are syste- 
matically put into action at the right moment against the 
right targets. In discussing the tactical employment of such 
an air Corps it is necessary to distinguish between its three 
main parts 

(1) distant support air forces; 

(2) close support air forces; 

(3) reserve air forces. 

Let us suppose that the distant support air forces consist 
of one fighter and one bomber division. In certain circum- 
stances it may happen that several divisions of airborne 
troops are supported by one common distant support air 
fleet. But normally, when the Air Army corps has only to 
cobperate with one airborne division, the 3d (Bomber) 
Division would form the close support air force and the 
4th (Bomber) Division would be ion as a reserve to re- 
inforce either the distant support or the close support forces 
in accordance with requirements as the action developed. 
The time relation between the opening of the action by the 
air forces and the landing of the airborne troops will de- 
pend on circumstances, which will differ in every case. If 
the landing takes place in the presence of a well-organized 
defense, the lack of ground artillery preparation must be 
made good by air bombing. If, on the other hand, gliders 
land in areas where there is little or no opposition, no 
bombing attack, or only a very light one, is needed. 

Ihe assistance given by the air force will be most im- 
portant during the first phase of the fighting. Before the 
airborne troops can land on the ground, occupy it and move 
across it, the air space above the area must be conquered. 
Air supremacy is the key to modern battle and must be 
gained not only to hamper or prevent enemy movements in 
the air, but ground movements also, since these cannot be 
conducted successfully until mastery of the air has been 
achieved. Air supremacy is gained either in the air by 
fighting or by destroying enemy aircraft on the ground, and 
usually by a combination of both these methods. 
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The fighter division of the distant support for 
defeat the fighter defense of the enemy and to ci 
the conditions necessary for the bombing of groun. 


les to 
thus 


roe 
The bomber division of the distant support air for aa 
ticular tries to gain air supremacy by destroying en: \y AA 
batteries and aircraft on the ground. It bombs airds mes in 
order to pin down a large part of the enemy's ai: ‘orces, 
The distant support bombe rs, too, turn their atte: ion to 
ground force garrisons and other important targets «uch as 
traffic installations, bridges, crossroads, railway «ations, 
etc. In this way they try to disorganize the dc/ensiye 


measures of the enemy. All these actions tend to delay for 


as long as possible a clash between the airborne troops and 
the defender’s forces in the air or on the ground, a d thus 
enable the former to land and deploy without hin. rance. 
In general the air force will act against two kinds of 
targets: 
(a) Against targets located by air and ground recon 
naissance or other reconnaissance services prior to the 


launching of the action. 

(b) Against unforeseen targets, viz. those which are only 
discovered during the course of the action. 

This is why long-range reconnaissance has the task of 
keeping a constant check on enemy movements, of drawing 
the attention of the distant support bombers to these move 
ments or to other targets and of warning their own landed 
troops of any special danger. It goes without saying that 
there must be a highly developed and well-timed coop 
eration between reconnaissance, bomber units and ground 
forces. 

The distant support air forces which I have discussed 
influence directly the action of the airborne troops. If they 
have to support several airborne divisions, their movements 
must be directed by the air force staff stationed at one of 
the departure airdromes at the main base. If they are co 
operating with one division only, they must further estab 
lish contact as soon as possible with advanced divisional 
report centers at the landing head. In this way the activities 
of the distant support air forces will be codrdinated not only 
with the airborne division but also with the units of the 
close support air forces. 

The second part of the air forces working with the air 
borne troops is the close support air forces. These codperate 
directly with the airborne troops while they are still in the 
air or when they have landed, and their action must form 
an intimate unity with that of the airborne troops. The 
close support air force consists mainly of dive-bomber and 
reconnaissance units which intervene in the development 
of the ground fighting by bombing with HE or oer 
bombs, machine-gun fire, etc.—according to the goal to b be 
won. In other words, the air arm, like the artillery, will 
always apply, as occasion requires, that type of “m unition 
by w hich the result can be obtained. 

The close support air force bombers for their part will 
further, bomb both foreseen and unforeseen targets. 5 
careful reconnaissance before the action, fortifications, gu" 
positions, reserve positions at the landing head, etc., 1! 
be known in part in advance. But many of the targets 
only appear during the landing itself, and to deal with these 
unforeseen targets quickly it is necessary to have number 
of bombers available over the landing head. 

During the deployment and combat of the 
mations teams of airborne troops will be accom 


led { for 


snied by 













































so e support bombers, which assist them in their fighting. 
= To fulfill ta ir tasks efficiently they must keep in constant 
- h the ground forces, by means of air force liaison 
, oe ta ae nts, atti iched to the latter. They will then be able 
- pass on 1n nmediately recent information gathered by alr 
_ ervation concerning the defender’s position and _his 
vements. Of course, close support bombers must observe 
= oper safety margin to avoid endangering their own 
t tl Ds 
omg In contrast with the long-range reconnaissance of the 
1 1t support air forces, that of the close support units is 
[eC 


, conducted mainly over the landing head. Later on these 


-_ connaissance units may also accompany the airborne 
the reg ion where the action is to té ike place. They 
mer’ itch the enemy’s activity as well as the landing, de 
fth wment and fighting action of their own troops and will 


ill observations to the report centers located at the 

ding head or within the landing area. In this way they 
he all 11 

heip in the codrdination of the individual efforts of 

They will 


torm the airborne troops of details regarding the enemy's 


yperate . c : 
. ground forces distributed over the landing area. 


The Pegpesition and in addition maintain contact with ground 
which have lost touch with neighboring units or are 

ng in complete isolation. In such cases they can estab 
sh communication between the and the 

- gad I div isional headquarters; ona has replace or sup- 
ement technical 


Uyiit 


fighting units 


(wireless) in 
er e are entirely lacking or, as in the initial phase of 

t not in full working order. The Germans use for 
S| se special aircraft termed “report aircraft.” 


communications cases 


and 
Smaller tactical units such 
d S bat ns and companies maintain contact with their 
—— SPP! ir force units by ground strips and flash signals. 
ground strips are laid out in different patterns, 
her Ma POS thus to transmit bricf messages. 
principally to the following: 


iple, radio communication between air 


groun > los > 
e ces goes to brigade. 


Such messages 







lhe location of the different command posts. 


nformation as to the situation, as, for example, 


The transport lands. Men and weapons go into action without delay. 
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“we are surrounded,” “we hold a line here,” and so on 
C Request tor news about the position of the « nemy 
d Request tor ail support, while giving at the same 
time to the air forces the enemy's position 


e) Request for munitions, food, and other supplies 


Summary news of a limited nature can also be given by 
light signals using different combinations of colors. Visual 
contact from aircraft to ground is, however, 
matter. 


a more difficult 
Here only colored rockets can be employed, but 
alte rnatively pilots may drop from the aircraft written in 
structions packed in small containers. 

Obviously, effective codéperation between air and land is 
impossible unless the flying personnel thinks not only in 
terms of air fighting but also in terms of land force tactics 
This demands a double training. Yet only so can the pilots 
put themselves in the position of the land force and thus 
draw from their air observation the conclusions necessar\ 
And, 


land must fully understand the ait 


in turn the soldier on 
SO that he 


to correct and speedy action. 
arm, may 
know how and when the 
sable help 

lo sum up: everything must work like clockwork. The 
movements of the flying units must be synchronized with 
battalion he ad 


adjusted Sign 1 SecTV 


ily arm can fre ndet its indispen 


those of the ground units as far down as 


quarters. This necessitates a finely 


ice, which must maintain communication with the air 


and take-off 


It must also maintain immediate contact between all ground 


bases in order to organize trafhic arrangements 


forces concerned. This organization is essentially different 
from that required for long-range bombing, 
higher degree of flexibility. 

Only when these conditions ar 


needing a 


fulfilled does if become 
possible to exploit successfully on land a position prepared 
by the air force or to exploit in the air a situation deve loped 
by the airborne forces on land. | By comple mentary action of 
this type conducted according to plan, by thus going into 
action at the right moment in sufhcient strength against the 
right objective, the two efforts, that of the air and that of 


the ground, will achieve their decisive effect 

















By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


The Irsha is an obscure river in the Kiev district of 
Russia, a tributary of the Dnieper. Malin is an obscure town 
on the Irsha’s northern bank. But Malin happens to be also 
on the great railway that stretches from Kiev to the north- 
west, and it happens to have been the scene of a typical 
German-Russian infantry-artillery clash. The clash was 
typical—but it was also unusual in that concerning it we 
have comparatively a wealth of information. Hence this 
article. 

At the start, it is well to consult the map. The Irsha is a 
muddy, slow- flowing stream, perhaps fifty yards wide, with 
ill-defined banks. To the south, the ground is low and 
swampy and thickly wooded. To the north is firm and fertile 
farming land, covered in July with fields of knee-high 
grain. The main highway, an unsurfaced two-way affair, 
runs north and south through Malin. The town itself is 
typical Ukrainian: “mixed types of buildings . straw- 
thatched wooden houses and mud huts between flat red- 
roofed stone houses . . . sprawling barracks . . . dreary 
factories an imposing temple-like church . . . the 
town square with post office, a statue of Lenin, and flower 
gardens . . . and, between the streets, numerous gardens 
with sunflowers, and corn, tomatoes, pumpkins, and _ po- 
tatoes. . ” Just north of the town, curving around it to 
the east, runs the Kiev-Korosten railway. That was Malin 
as of July 17, 1941. 

In the days immediately preceding July 17, the German 
Nth Infantry Division had been marching “behind and 
alongside the panzers . . . it was the leading infantry di- 
vision . . . pursuing the Russians . . .” who, it may be re- 
marked, were in the early stages of countering the great 
Kiev encirclement. It is a significant commentary on the 
strength of German divisions ‘ on the Eastern Front to note 
that this one, the Nth, disposed at the time of a total of five 
infantry battalions. One regiment and one battalion—al- 
most half of the infantry strength of the division—-were 
“with Corps and Army, on other missions.” The Nth Di- 
vision did have with it the normal regiment of artillery 
(three battalions of 105mm. howitzers), and, in addition, 
a battalion of Sturmgeschiitze—self-propelled assault artil- 
lery or, to us, tank destroyers (although, as we shall see, not 
intended primarily for or used in action against tanks). 

Actually, no one in the Nth Division had yet thought of 
such a place as Malin up to July 17. As the division moved 
out on that day (from assembly areas in the vicinity of 
Zhitomir), it had the mission of occupying the city of 
Radomysl and protecting German communications against 
Russian attacks from the north. Nothing much happened 
on the 17th, but on the next day the advance elements of 
the division ran into resistance as they approached the ob- 
jective, Radomysl. 

The outstanding feature of the action which followed 
was the immediate close support given the leading infan- 
try elements by the self-propelled assault artillery. After re- 
sisting all day, and causing the Nth Division to deploy and 


dispose its artillery, the Russians withdrew. They w.\drey, 


in what the German narrator of the action describ»: as ; 
panic; but the evidence belies his words. Obvious!y, the 
tia had staged a neat and effective delaying action. |; 


also seems probable that the German claims of six hundred 
prisoners represent a misplaced decimal point. 

In any event, the following day, the 20th, passed quietly 
with the Nth Division pushing forward as rapidly as th 
sandy roads permitted. On the morning of the 2st, the di 
vision was given its new mission, and here is where Malin 
and the Irsha first enter the picture. The mission of the Nth 
Division was “to take Malin by storm, and to establish 
bridgehead over the Irsha.” Down the echelons of the di 
vision there was a consulting of maps to discover the where 
abouts of this place Malin. Some of the more astute com 
manders looked things over and concluded that yonder 
towers of black smoke rising above the woods far to the 
north must mark the location of the town. 

The pressure was on. The Germans knew from experi 
ence that a few hours might make the difference between 
a cheap quick crossing and a tough expensive one. Let an 
artillery officer describe the morning of the 21st: “Forward 
through deep sand! The horses drawing the guns froth anc 
steam. A rest is badly needed. But that is out of the question 
Forward! Forward! even at the cost of some horses and men 
falling out. Abreast of each other in two, three columns, the 
batteries fight their way forward over the rutted roads and 
paths . . .,” and so on. As this particular artillery officer 
passed Vorosovka, he noticed that a “long-range” battery 
was already in position there, firing over the woods in th: 
direction of Malin. 

Up to this time—midday of the 21st—there had been n 
sign of hostile action. Everyone was hoping that the forced 

march would bring the reward of a bloodlessly-established 
bridgehead (a far cry from German soldier-reporting of 
1940, when the inevitable refrain was a wish for action 
action and more action ). 

But at 1300 hours, the vision of a cheap bridgehead 
vanished in a crash of Russian artillery shells exploding on 
and near the highway. Meanwhile, German infantry and 
artillery units advancing and taking up positions in the 
woods were finding that the road and the edges of the 
woods were mined. At various defiles, troublesome roa 
blocks (undefended) of felled trees or craters had to be re 
moved. Two supply wagons, venturing out ahead ot the 
engineer mine-clearing parties, were blown sky-h igh In 
fantry commanders ordered their units off the road choos 
ing to continue the advance the hard way, through the 

woods out of reach of the Russian artillery. 

Still the Germans were able to infiltrate into the villag 


The day of easy war is over. 
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f South Malin south of the Irsha without important inci- 
dent. We have a description of this small settlement as of 
the middle of that afternoon (July 21): “There stood the 
village—houses, gardens, a brick barrack-like building. The 
bridge was demolished. Pneumatic boats lay ready for use 
along the streets. Under the cover of a few buildings lay the 
divisional engineers, ready for the evening assault over the 
seam. The self-propelled artillery was there, rolling for- 
ward, from cover to cover. Infantry heavy weapons were 
emplaced, ready for action. The division’s power for the 
coming assault had been concentrated here. . . .” The Rus- 
sians apparently were aware of the latter fact, for “their artil- 
lery fire fell on the village in ever-increasing volume . 
machine gun fire from the far bank followed every careless 
German] movement. . . .” 

Through the afternoon, the Germans continued to mass 
combat echelons in and near the southern village, prepara- 
wry to the crossing. We have a description of a typical inci- 
dent. The commanding officer of one of the artillery bat- 
teries decided to establish his OP behind a wooden shack 
Hush on the river bank (and within calling distance of the 
artillery battalion CP). An antitank unit had already set up 
4 range-finding telescope on the spot; so the battery com- 
mander simply took over the installation, instrument and all. 


The commander of the antitank unit pointed out to the bat- 

ery commander a profitable target—an earthen shelter and 

a house with firing ports in its walls cn the far bank. While 

ame up this, his first target, the battery commander noticed 
rmown 


d Russian figures darting back and forth over 
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there, “carrying loads and laying wire.” He took time out 
to wonder how those fellows could stand such work in such 
heat without shedding their blouses. He returned his 
thoughts to the war with a decision to take the house under 
fire. Obviously it was organized as a strongpoint, and very 
likely it contained a Russian OP. 

Apparently the house did contain the OP, for by the time 
the German battery opened up, Russian shells were falling 
in the neighborhood of the German OP. There developed 
“a formal artillery duel, OP versus OP.” It was a question of 
who could register first. But the job of registering was difh- 
cult. The firing position had not been surveyed in, direc 
tions had been taken only by compass, the map was uncer 
tain, and visibility over the far bank was limited. Long overs 
simply disappeared into the vague spaces beyond Malin. But 
shorts were to be avoided due to the danger of falling on 
the friendly bank. “It required ten rounds under these difh 
cult conditions before an impact could be definitely spotted.” 
At about the same time the Russians also got the correct 
range and deflection. By German accounts, the final result 
of this little duel was a tie. A Russian shell landed squarely 
on the wooden shack behind which the Nazi OP was op 
erating; and almost simultaneously, a German shell fell on 
the house across the river. “Brown-clad figures poured out 
of the house . . .” but probably no faster than grey-clad 
ones poured out of the wooden shack. 

As the afternoon wore on, the weather, which had been 
very hot, took a turn for the worse. A violent storm blew up, 
with plenty of thunder and lightning. Meanwhile, an entire 
infantry regiment was assembled in the woods south of the 
river, and three battalions of the artillery regiments were in 
position and firing. By 1900 hours, a full-scale artillery prep 
aration was in progress, the fire falling in a box around 
Malin. The Russians were answering the German fire, with 
perhaps something to spare. The German self-propelled as 
sault guns had worked their way down to positions hard on 
the river banks. 

At 1930 hours, with the assault guns blazing away, the 
first wave of pneumatic assault boats, manned by engineers 
and jammed with infantry, set out for the Malin bank. The 
losses must have been high indeed, for it was still sharp day 
light, and the Russian machine guns were still in commis 
sion. But the assault waves gained the far bank, and once 
they had, there ensued a street fight through Malin. All this 
time, the pneumatic boats continued to bring infantry 
across. And all this time the assault guns continued to fire 
in direct support of the infantry, and the light artillery con. 
tinued, at accelerated pace, to hold the box barrage around 
the town. 

Within an hour and a half darkness had fallen. But the 
noise of battle, the roar of the assault guns, the crash of ex 
plosions, the clatter of machine guns, continued far into 
the night. Finally the noise died down—but not completely, 
for through the night there was firing by snipers and nervous 
sentries. The usual white signal flares told the Germans on 
the near bank the location of their forward elements. 

The next phase of the Malin operation is called in the 
German accounts “The Bridgehead Holds.” It held, all 
right, but it was a near thing. The Russians obviously con- 
sidered the issue worth a real fight, for if the bridgehead 
were to be consolidated and extended, there would develop 
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a serious threat to the important five-line railway center of 
Korosten, to the northwest. The latter point was the base 
for offensive operations against the northern flank of the 
Keil which the Germans were driving over Zhitomir north 
of Kiev. In addition to that, there was the salient fact that 
the weakly-held bridgehead interdicted the rail connection 
between Kiev and Korosten—an important item in view of 
the extensive Russian troop movements then in progress. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the Nth Division resumed 
the attack. This was not with any expansive idea of pushing 
on to Korosten or any other important point as in the blitz 
days of 1940. No, the modest and hopeful idea of the Nth 
Division on this morning of the 22nd was only to reach a 
line along which the tiny bridgehead could be held until 
help arrived. The division hoped to gain the line of the rail- 
way, running from 1,000 to 2,000 yards to the north of the 
town 

There was still but one infantry regiment in the attack, 
but it was well supported by artillery. In addition to an un- 
disclosed (but minor) number of long-range batteries firing 
from far back in the woods to the south, the assault regiment 
was supported directly by: All twelve batteries of divisional 
105mm. howitzers; three batteries of self-propelled assault 
artillery; two batteries of 20mm. antiair machine guns; and, 
later, one battery of 210mm. mortars. The self-propelled 
guns apparently followed the infantry right across the river. 
The light divisional batteries moved forward during the 
night to firing positions just within the woods to the south 
of the river. The advance OP’s of the latter were set up in 
buildings in Malin. 

The initial targets for all this concentration of artillery 
were the woods west of Malin and the rail embankment to 
the north. The embankment was especially critical, because 
it was being used as a line of departure for one after another 
of the Russian counterattacks. 

At 1340 hours (July 22), the German infantry reached 
the rail line “in a front of two to three kilometers.” If there 
had been any lingering thought that the advance could be 
carried farther, it was by now completely dispelled. Let the 
Nazi chronicler say it: “While the German line, facing out- 
ward in a half-circle around the bridgehead, grew steadily 
thinner due to the necessity for extension and the ever-in- 
creasing losses, the weight and ferocity of the Russian 
counterattacks increased from hour to hour.” 

In launching their attacks, however, the Russians were 
anything but foolhardy. The fields of yard-high grain ex- 
tended from Malin for miles in ev ery direction. Under the 
cover of these fields, the Russians could approach to close 
oe before being detected. One vast fi eld of hops was 

cially troublesome, “providing shelter for entire bat- 
talions of Russian infantry.” 

The situation of the Russian counterattacks and the cov- 
ering fields of grain was sharpened by a growing ammuni- 
tion supply problem on the parts of the German artillery. It 
is to be remembered that the Nth Division was out in front 
of its corps, and all or most of its supplies were being 
shuttled forward along poor roads in wagons. It got so that 
the artillerists were forced to reserve their fire for close-in 
barrages against definitely located bodies of advancing Rus- 
sian troops. On the big hops field, for example, “we could 


lay only occasional rounds of harassing fire unfor- 
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tunately we were not able simply to walk through 
matically. . 9 


Another thorn in the side of the German defen fon 
of course they had now gone over completely to the nse 
was the unheard-of use the Russians were makin the 
broken rail line. Within sight of the Germans, but jst oy; 
of range of the light artillery, the Russians would run train: 
jammed full of troops. The troops would detrain in 4 hury 
and the trains would back away before the heavy Cerma 


guns could register in. 

The afternoon of the 22nd was strictly a hanging. prop 
osition for the Nth Division. It is probable that the com 
mander of the division kept the air hot with messages to the 
corps demanding help. The Russians were continuing al] 
the while to mass infantry and artillery strength arou nd the 
periphery of the bridgehead. As for the artillery, we can 
turn again to the Nazi narrator: “Even though the Russians 
may not have been numerically superior in number of bat 
teries, still the situation was far from even. Behind the sem; 
circular belt of massed infantry, the Russian guns could con 
centrate their fire on central targets, on Malin and on the 
single German route of communication—the highway 
stretching south through the woods.” The narrator goes on 
to say that the Russians apparently had plenty of ammuni 
tion, too, this being brought up on the rail line. We have 
seen that the German situation as regards ammunition sup 
ply already was critical. The nearest German railhead was 
more than a day’s march away—a day's march, by horse 
drawn wagons over “endless roads of sand.” 

One result of the strong and steady Russian artillery 
bombardment was a near collapse in the German system of 
signal communication. Most of the Nazi batteries were se\ 
eral thousand yards south of the river—this because positions 
closer up would be in thin woods easily visible to Russian 
observers on the far bank. The woods themselves were low 
and swampy, and this necessitated laying the telephone 
wires along the highway. The wires crossed the river on the 
bridge (which engineers had built and were maintaining 
with great difficulty) and then proceeded through the 
debris-laden streets of Malin to the advance OP’s. In shor 
through almost all of the thousands of yards of their lengths, 
the wires were under strong artillery ‘fire. They were con 
stantly being broken. “Repeatedly all the wires in a bat 
talion, from the CP to the OPs and the firing positions 
were out of commission. Often they were out at the most 
critical moment. The only salvation was the number o! 
cross connections and alternate circuits which had been 
provided. The artillery regimental CP could almost alway 
get through to the front over one circuit or another, 2 . 
then could contact the battalions which, often, were out « 
touch with the front-line OPs. . i 

The near breakdown of German wire communication: 
was accompanied by a complete breakdown of radio com 
munications. To begin with, the radios failed to work satis 
factorily in the woods. Furthermore, the Russians showed 
an ability to locate the stations (by direction finders? ), anc 
so many of the stations were put out of action by irtillers 
fire. 

The German engineers had their unique trou)/es, to 
As we have noted, they had thrown over the Irsl)a an im 
provised bridge (made of wood scavenged from the \ lage 
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r| e having trouble enough holding the bridge in 
she f the Russian artillery fire. Then, what did the 
Rus lo but go upstream to where there was a dam im- 
poul the waters of the river. They opened or blew out 
ie f the dam, a wall of water shot down the river, and 
aie vised bridge was no more. The hard-luck Pioniere, 
who nly had never seen the likes of this in the Low 
Cour or France, set doggedly about building another 
bridge. Apparently they were able this time to bring up a 
prefabricated steel girder job, on the order of our own H- 
10 be irder r. 

So passed the 22nd. On the 23rd there was more of the 
same—constant Russian counter jabs, steadily increasing 
pressure, heavy fire from artillery and heavy bombing from 
plane loward evening of the 23rd a slow increase in in- 


ensity of Russian artillery fire indicated an important attack 

must be impending. “For one solid hour the infantry as- 

sembled in the northern part of Malin were subjected to the 

e of no less than three heavy batteries. At 1930 

hours—significantly the same time at which the Germans 

had launched their assault crossing two days before—the 

Russian attack developed. 

lust before this hour, with the Russian bombardment at 
its height, the wires back to the divisional artillery CPs all 
went out. This precipitated a great crisis, for with the wires 
still out, the Russian infantry attack started. Normally, the 

Germans would have handled such a situation by signal 

fares calling for the necessary barrages. But, significantly, in 

this particular case the division commander had ordered he 

no attention be paid to flares, and that the vital artillery pro- 

tective barrages be delivered only on specific orders of “the 
p responsible officer.” So serious had the ammunition supply 
situation become! Actually, we are told that a messenger 
from the front got through in time, and the precious bar- 
rages were delivered where and when they would do the 
most good. 
The Russian attack failed to wipe out the bridgehead, 
but it strained the resources of the defenders to the ultimate. 
As darkness fell, the Germans were in the position of a 
hghter being saved by the bell. All parts of the line had felt 
the hammer blows, and at several points there were incipient 
break-throughs. 

During the night of July 23-24 help came to the sorely 
pressed Germans in the form of the second of the three in- 
lantry regiments of the Nth Division. The regiment was 
pushed across the river during the night, and took over the 

right (east) sector of the bridgehead. 

lhus reinforced, the Germans set out early on the morn- 
ing of the 24th to restore the situation as it had deteriorated 


a. the previous day. There were attacks all along the 
line. Ey 











erywhere there were moderate successes. The 

resh regiment on the right pushed back to the rail embank- 

nent, occupied Malin station and overpass at Gorodistse. 

here is a note to the effect that this particular drive was 

preatly aided by a pair of self-propelled assault guns acting 
ultra close support of the infantry. 

While these modest front-line gains were being scored 
on the morning of the 24th, there was developing elsewhere 
pn alarming possibility which must have been in the mind 
fr sion commander from the start. The day and 

Ignt be 


re, while assaulting the bridgehead direct, the 


BRIDGEHEAD ON THE IRSHA 3] 


Russians had also gone about establishing a small bridge 
head of their own at Ostrov, a few miles upstream (west 
from Malin. From this bridgehead, on the morning of the 
24th, the Russians started moving against the installations 
of the Nth Division south of the Irsha. The first news of 
this development was in the form of frantic messages from 
artillery CP’s to the effect that they were being attacked by 
small units of Russian infantry ‘infiltrating through the 
woods. Nothing less than stark disaster was staring the 
entire Malin operation in the face. Every single infantry 
man available to the Nth Division at this time (two regi 
ments) was in the bridgehead north of the river. 

Thus it happened that during the morning of the 24th, 
desperate German artillerymen found themselves, like the 
Frenchmen of 1940, taking their guns off their primary 
targets and training them against the new menace. Mean 
while, a life-and-death appe al had gone back to the third of 
the Nth Division's infantry regiments. This regiment was 
now en route toward Malin. It was ordered to place every 
man it could in trucks and get forward as fast as possible 

Apparently the Russians were not yet in shape to launch 
a coordinated attack out from their Ostrov bridgehead 
Throughout the day small parties continued to stream out 
from it and attack whatever they could find in the woods 
The Germans were hard put, and they lost some artille Ty 
pieces and plenty of men, but they managed to ward off 
the blows until the middle of the afternoon. At 1500 hours, 
the first truck-borne company of the missing regiment ar 
rived. The troops were thrown into the fight as they arrived, 
truckload by truckload. The crisis thus was weathered, e 
just barely. When the mass of the regiment had arrived, i 
was committed in its entirety to contain the Ostrov bridge 
head. The German regiments north of the river had to 
continue alone. 

One of the results of the diversion of German artillery 
fire to purposes of its own defense was a turn for the worse 
in the situation north of the river. The defenders were 
pressed back out of the newly won village of Selistse to the 
western edge of Malin. A factor in this reversal was Rus- 
sian troops which moved downstream from the bridgehead 
at Ostrov, recrossed the river between Ostrov and Malin, 
and so got in behind the Germans at Selistse. However, 
stiffened by the stone buildings of the village, the German 
lines held at its western edge. 

And with this we must leave the Malin bridgehead, for 
here unfortunately is where our information ends. We 
know that the German Kiev operation went ahead, and that 
the encirclement was completed later. But whether or not 
the Nth Division lived to see anything much beyond Malin 
is a question—a question unanswerable with the informa 
tion at hand, and depending largely on the German ability, 
if any, to get strong reinforcements forward. As of the night 
of the 24th, the defending Germans needed reinforcements 
and needed them badly. 

One point is worth noting. This action at Malin occurred 
within a month of the opening of hostilities. In that first 
month, as the action at Malin illustrates, the Germans were 
jolted out of the habit of easy victory, and were initiated 
into the disagreeable form of war where you fight hard for 


everything you get—and after fighting hard, you frequently 
don't get it. 
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Perhaps the real significance of places like Malin-on-the 
Irsha is that taken together they mark the last resting place 
of German blitzkrieg, 1940 style. The day of that kind of 
easy war is over, and as incidents like Malin show, it was in 
fact over before the War in the East was a month old. The 
fancy-Dan, broken-field runs of the panzer divisions have 
given way to slow solid infantry strength, plus plenty of fire 
support. The Malins now have it over the Bzuras, the Ab 
bevilles and the Cretes. 

Certainly one of the most interesting features of the 
Malin operation was the closely integrated infantry-artillery 
action. Particularly noteworthy was the important rdle 
played by the self-propelled assault artillery. These highly 
mobile guns no doubt can go hunt tanks when the occasion 
demands. But their chief day-in-and-day-out function is, 





Malin-like, to give the infantry that super-clos: 
support. This is modern war's great development i: 

The characteristic, almost precipitous German +< 
pushing across their bridgehead the evening of th: 
arrived at the river bank paid dividends, and illust:::es thy 
advantages of bold decision. Had the attackers w. 
the conventional dawn to launch their assault boo:s. ¢he, 
would have met much stiffer resistance, and probab!y would 
never have gained a toehold on the far bank. A hasty ry 
crossing can save a lot of later grief. 

The modern battlefield still rewards ingenuity. Who eve, 
heard of troops being delivered practically to the line of de 
parture by rail? That is just what the Russians did, and j: 
is evident that the Germans lay the blame for many of thei; 
subsequent troubles on that ingenious act. 


3%. 


To the Unpromoted 


The vigilant, hard-working young officer who finds 
promotion slow in army or in navy may get comfort 
and counsel from this letter of the great Confederate 
chieftain, R. E. Lee, to the father of a young cavalry- 
man who had been unreasonably passed by when pro- 
motions had been announced: “I beg leave to express 
my approval of the patriotic sentiments of your letter, 
which I think should be entertained by every man at 
this time. All personal feelings and aspirations should 
be subordinated to the great end of rendering all the 
service in every man’s power to the common cause. 
The man who is actuated by this principle will, | 
think, find in the end ample compensation for any 
disappointment of his personal wishes and aspirations, 
in the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, and 
it will generally happen that it is the most certain 
road to honorable advancement. That such will be the 
action of your son, his previous conduct leads me to 
expect, and that the result will meet his expectations 
and those of his friends, I do not doubt.” So far as 
known, this letter has never been printed before. It is 
a wise voice that speaks from the grave to the young, 
discouraged soldier: Duty first! The rest will follow. 
—Dr. Douctas S. Freeman in The Richmond News 


Leader. 
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Ae Training Makes the Soldier 
they 
S the nen enter the Army, they are told the importance, Such thoroughly drilled habits enable the soldier to act 
unti hting areas, of taking cover from enemy fire in when there is no time for thought. They insure that he will 
he es. This point is emphasized in books, lectures, act correctly and mechanically even when his mind is con 
uld ims, demonstrations and exhibits. By the time fused, and thinking is almost impossible. 
river reaches the battle zone, he has learned that he But knowledge of the science of wartare and practice in 
ike cover in a slit trench” wherever he stops for solving novel military problems are important too, because 
) OVE a few minutes. they enable the soldier to act wisely in the thousands of un 
of de ; one kind of learning. In one way it is the most expected emergencies that arise in battle. Habit is safer 
and j id. With knowledge of how things should be done — than thought for standardized acts, but it won't work for 
their they are important, a soldier is equipped to act brand new problems 
tuations—and there is nothing that produces so Drill for combat changes the recruit squad into an ef 
ny new situations as combat. But this kind of learning, ficient fighting machine. Training can convert an unorgan 
tely, does not always result in action. ized civilian group into an organized unit with deadly 
\ soldier may know perfectly well that he should dig a power. Military competence, moreover, strips war of its 
ench. He may have learned from demonstrations exactly most repulsive and paralyzing horrors. And knowledge 
90 at digging it. Yet, when the enemy planes come _ takes from the enemy his most potent weapon—surprise 
verhead, he may, in his excitement, forget what he has Drill, combat training practice, and discipline, combined | 
med. In such emergencies, he is much more likely to with experience in war, are things that make America’s com | 
rom habit than from reasoning and sense. bat troops into “seasoned” troops. | 
Hal bit formation is a further stage of learning. It depends We face as enemies professional soldiers who have spent 
n practice, experience, and repetition. No action ever be-  years—perhaps a lifetime—preparing for their attacks upon i 


mes automatic by learning in words how to perform it us. America’s Army is for the most part a civilian army 
t without actually practicing it. But by repetition the made up of men who gave no thought at all to the business 
neration of a machine or a rifle gets itself reduced to habit — of war until it threatened or actually came 

hse it becomes almost or entirely mechanical. Like 







But since learning-by-unlearning is the most difficult 

9. You do not have to think about putting your left kind of learning, the training of the Army of the United 

t fo ward after planting your right foot ahead. That is 

cause you have walked so much. You could not get that 
vay merely from listening to lectures on how to walk. 


States may actually be speeded up in some technical re 











spects by the very fact that the men coming into it are so 
completely raw and undisciplined. 





lf, during maneuvers, a soldier practices taking cover in \nd we need speed. Democracies always have to hurry 
intly whenever he sees or hears the air attack warning or at the last minute. ’ 
lane coming close—if he always throws himself flat when 
first hears the sudden whistle of a shell or the singing of 


[he enemy is already facing us, ready 
trained, and there isn’t much time. We must take advantage 
of every possible short-cut toward the goal of creating sea 


past his ears—these actions soon become second  soned troops, troops armed with adequate training. 


nature to him. The particular warning sights and sounds 
ecome fixed as signals for immediate actions. In a real 
mergency the soldier does not have to stop to think what 
e would do. He just does it. This sort of learning—of minor 
mportance in high school or college—is basic in the Army. 
iat is why drill is so important, why discipline is so 










The first short-cut is an understanding of a few of the 
facts about how learning takes place. 

lhe most important requirement of learning is incentive 
Men marching to drill reluctantly can no more be taught 
swiftly and efliciently than a jeep can be taught to run on 
an empty tank. But fortunately for the Army’s instructors, 
there is a powerful motive furnished by the situation itself 
No false incentives need to be thought up ¢ and prov ided 





In war games the soldier gets “conditioned” to all the 
sights and sounds of battle. In early training it may be 







W he it is needed to show the reasons the n, is an ins ight 
















7 - stimulate realistically the noises of shells, dive into how the particul: ir day’s task fits into the whole pictur 
* 2h -— bursting bombs by recordings reproduced by of the war effort. To each man, it sometimes seems as if his 
ud S] ~ . 4 : a 
ikers. own immediate job at kitchen police, road building, repait 
n advanced training a soldier may be taught to lie flat ing a motor, or cleaning a gun has little to do with what 
, ~— while real bullets strike within a few feet— is happening in those far-away places where there is a 
1 R reh-ngl sand to fall _ the back of his neck. — hattle. For the most part each man can trace for himself the 
| 4 < > ¢ = ac > >¢ »<¢ . . 
= ie is safe so long as he lies still, but if he should eq] connection, although he should receive help from his 
get up and run, he would be killed. lnadlewwe 
rl "a ; 
s good training for combat. A real bullet forms As he begins to picture for himself his part in the whole, 


t . ; > lac ' ; > ‘ 1 , "1. 

s much faster than a lecture about a bullet he will want to fill in the details of his prospects. Books are 
icle and others to follow are parts of a forthcoming book, available to him that tell him how the enemy fights, what 
a for the Fighting Man, prepared under the direction of a Sub- kind of training he wil! need when he comes up against the 


t the National Research Council, to be published by The In- stdin takes Viethie I Sohtino conditi ee 
RY RNAL at an early date enemy, what living and hghting conditions he must toughen 
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himself to undergo. Again his leaders must help him for 
this information not only prepares him better but keeps up 
his morale. 

In tact, 
mentally for success in combat- 


having a good morale means being headed 
the eventual success which 
follows all the minor successes in training which precede it. 

The second necessary requirement for rapid learning is 
an attitude of Che frequent army command of 


. recognizes the fact that even the physic: i] atti 


f attention. 
“attention! 
tude plays a part in the way a man absorbs instructions or 
commands. There must be tension, mental and physical. 
Slumping in a chair or standing at ease encourages the 
mind to relax too. And relaxation often means wool-gather- 
ing, not les ining. Sti inding at attention or sitting in an alert 
re: ady position usually puts the mind at attention also. 
Both the desire to do a thing and hea are ordinarily 
secured by anticipated rewards and punishments. Just as a 
horse learns a trick to get lumps of Sugar OF a dog learns to 
keep off the living-room sofa by being whipped, so the atti 
tude of any human being is determined by the expected 
consequences of his action. Promotions and citations are re 
Extra K.P. re punishments. 
Rewards and punishments do not, however, have to be so 


wards. and the guardhouse 
extreme to be effective. 

makes him 
proud. His commander may commend him, but it is usually 
enough if he sees that his C.O. has noticed that he has done 


Success itself is a reward to the soldier. It 


a.good job. Good morale depends on such rewards—appro- 
bation by his officers and approval by his comrades. 

reward is much more effective for learning 
than is punishment. Punishment excites resentment and 
tends to make the soldier anxious not to comply, if he can 
get away with carelessness or disobedience. Reward keeps 
his attention on the business in hand. Punishment tends to 
shift his attention from the task to his own troubles. 

The best kind of reward, because it is most effective in 
learning, is the glow of satisfaction that a man has when he 
knows he has done something correctly and well. has 
clicked. 


The most effective punishment is the surge of disgust 


In gener: il, 


that comes when he knows he has missed the target. 

For best results, the soldier should know 
after each shot fired at a target, after each try at performing 
any skill, just what the score is. Did he do it right or wrong? 
Did his shot go wide of the mark, did it just barely hit the 
target, or did he make a bull’s eye? 

Knowing this at the time—not in terms of percentages 
listed on the unit bulletin board at some later day—links 
the pleasure of doing a thing well with all the codrdinated 
acts that made the success possible. It enables the man to 
get the feel of the right way and correct himself when his 
performance falls short. 

But it does not always take practice to form a habit. One 
experience may be enough when it brings strong emotion. 
If a soldier has never heard a bomb and then the first bomb 
explodes near him, his habit may be formed instantaneously. 
Without thinking he throws himself on the ground for the 
second bomb, and for every other bomb after that one. 

It is also true that learning can be instantaneous when the 
learner has sudden insight into a relationship. A soldier 
wonders why his girl is cold to him and then one night he 


immediately 
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sees another soldier kissing her. It doesn’t tak 
and practice for him to know what's up. 


SHORTCUTS IN LEARNING SKILLS 


The simplest sort of learning is the linking | Th 
matic, inborn way of acting with a new, but simi! - rig 
acting under ex: ictly the same circumstances. O; 
estab lishing a new signal, or trigger, for setting . i 
natural response. This sort of learning is very easy 2nd p lea 
take place even without any awareness of learnit 

One automatic and natural action is the way 
body becomes tense and in an attitude of listen 
sound of a sharp, abrupt noise, like a rifle shot. 

The corporal makes use of this when he barks o1 
at the new soldier the command “Attention!” At first j: 
the loud, sudden sound that gets attention. After a s 
time, the word itself becomes a signal for the sam ha 
listening. It no longer has to be loud or sudden. vn 

Much of army drill consists of building up from this firs es 
learning act. A certain order must always be followed by 
certain act. Chis sequence soon becomes as automat 
the blinking of your eve when something thrown whiz 
past your face. vn 


Whole series of automatic actions can be set up in a sin ten 
lar way, so that a single order is followed by a ap of a vou 
tions alw: 1yS pe formed in the same order and in the san : 
way. It is not necessary for the trained soldier to think 
doing each of these acts—they follow each other natural 
once the whole train is set in motion—as in coming fro pr 
order arms to right shoulder. the 

lo learn a mechanical or a manual skill, like unlimb 
ing a gun-carriage or sighting a bomb or a rifle, it is neces 

















sary to set up a large number of these sets of automat ou 
actions. 

For efficient learning of this sort, the same word of con m 
mand or other signal should be used always to set off ¢! 
same chain of actions. 

When a truck driver becomes used to traffic signals . 
gets so that the sight of a red light immediately sets his fi n 
to reaching for the brake. That is because a red light alway: 101 
means stop. If the system were suddenly changed sO that - 
siren or bell were used as the stop signal, of if a red lig 
meant not stop but slow, the driver “would for a time | 
confused. 5 

This is why the Army has been right to reduce great y 
the emphasis on close-order drill in recent years. In the lig mi 
of modern knowledge and in view of modern conditions . 
warfare, this drill conflicts with the methods which mus . 
be used in battle. P 

In the drill of the early basic training, the whol emp! . 
sis is on teaching the soldier to respond to spoken com , 
mands. Yet when he goes into combat, spoken co —s ig 
become impossible. T he human voice is silent in the din 0 : 
battle. If commands are given at all, they must be in the " 
form of a nudge, a kick or an arm and hand signa! - 

And in drill, the soldier also forms the habit of acting 7 
shoulder to shoulder with other men. He comes to rely 0 ” 
being in a group, on doing what the other men co when . 
they do it. Yet in combat, such close order work would be . 
suicidal. Men are then on their own, or in two: _ 4 

poth te 


They must keep at a distance from the other n 































































irgets for the enemy’s bombs, shells, or bullets. 
eans that, in advanced training, men must learn 
s which conflict in some respects with the old. 
t good. The basic rule of all learning is: Do it 
, the beginning. Because, if you form wrong 
1 must unlearn them before you can learn what 
‘he rule to follow is never prepare for combat by 
, act on a signal that cannot be given after com 


rted. 
How to SpeEp TRAINING 


eed training means that the man being trained 
low these rules: 
Jo things right the first time. Any initial mistakes 


ning a skill mean a false start. Not only do vou still 


the learning to do, but you must also unlearn the 
wav. This is hard. Pay particular attention to the 


ay of sitting or standing, holding your tools and so 
n. Once these things are learned correctly, you never have 
think of them again. 


Keep constant check so that you know immediately 


vhether you are right or making a mistake. Don't be con 
t with knowing me rely that 60 per cent or 90 per cent of 
our work is satisfactory. Know as you do on the range, 


each shot is definitely a hit or a miss. 
Make no unnecessary motions. If you flourish vour 


inds or putter around with vour tools, like it or not, these 


ss motions will become habit, too. And, incidentally, 


these ineffectual motions are often more fatiguing than the 
tions needed in the work. 


Do things in the same order and in the same way. 


Stick to this rule so far as pe ssible. It is not alwavs practical, 
f course, but when it is, it will greatly speed the develop 
nent of skill and make for smoothness of performance 


\void unnecessary links in the chain of your learn 


In learning radio code, for example, the old method 
something like this. First the student learned the letters, 


meant that he learned that V in radio code was dot 
dash. Then he learned to think when he heard the 


udio-pitch in his earphones singing dididitdah that that 
ise meant dot-dot-dot-dash and that that meant V. He 
vould say these things over to himself as he recognized the 


Next step in the chain of learning was to learn to 


vrite V when he had heard the dididitdah and thought that 
that meant dot dot-dot dash and then that that dot dot dot 
lash meant V. He may have written it first in longhand and 


id to learn to type it 
hese intermediate steps are so hard to drop later that 


they slow up receiving greatly. In streamlined Army train 


1y, men are learning to type V when they hear the 


signal a diditdah, and to pay no attention to the othe r steps. 


becomes an automatic response second nature. It 
ed quite possible in mid-Africa during this war to 
tives who still cannot read or write any language at 
eive and type out telegraphic code messages with 


lar instance is in adding. The man unskilled in 
tics says to himself “three and four are seven, and 
| make thirteen. Set down three and carry one.” 
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d asa child to do it that way and has done all that 
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their fighting skillfully and to avoid making 





FIGHTING MAN 


talking to himself ever since. If he has lots of adding to 
do, his tongue and throat actually get tired. But the expert 
accountant leaves out that step. He sees the 3 and 4 and his 
hand writes the 7, or else in a column of figures he just sees 
the 7 in his mind’s eye and goes right on down the column 

It helps to think of le arning as connections established 
over a system of tele ‘phone exche inges. When a sign il comes 
in through the ears, it is transmitted directly to a special 
message center in the brain devoted to yust such auditory 
signals. If that is to produce a certain action by the fingers, 
it is possible to make a direct connection from the auditory 
center to another brain center controlling the finger muscles 
And when this connection is made often enough, it is 
simpler just to leave the wires plugged in, so that there is a 
standing direct connection or one established automatically 
as soon as the ear picks up that signal. If, however, the 
connection is first made through another center controlling 
the muscles ol speech, this delays service and adds to the 
burden of traffic over the nerve pathways 

6) Aim at first for smoothness of performance rather 
than speed. Go slowly enough at first so that you don’t 
fumble but get everything right. It pays to work with a 
certain rhythm—the rhythm best adapted to the particular 
task. Speed comes with practice. 

7) Be sure to understand what you are trying to do 
what final objective you are aiming at. Watch skilled pet 
formance so that you will know how it should be done 

8) Learn series of actions rather than single moves. It 
the skill you are learning depends on doing a seque nce ol 
acts, so far as possible practice the sequence as a whol 
Don't practice eac h act separately and then try to piece them 
together. Learning is much more efhcient if the whole chain 
of actions always follows along without break 

9) Keep on practicing. Manual skills ordinarily becom 
automatic only atter long practice So put in all the prac tice 
you possibly can. Remember it is not always necessary 
actually to go through all the movements in order to prac 
tice them. Once you are familiar with how something is t 
be done, you can review the motions in your mind, repr 
ducing the feel of them as vividly as you can. When you 
get back to real practice, you will find that this imaginary 
practice has he Ilped you in smoothing out the rough pl ces 
in your performance. Beginners can practice driving a cat 
or tank or plane while lying in bed, but they must some 
times have a real car or tank or plane too 

10) Overlearn. This may seem like another way of 
stating rule 7. But it is a little more. A great deal of practice 
is necessary for learning, but a whole lot more is necessary 
to make it second nature so that you can never forget it and 
so that you can do a thing smoothly under all sorts of difh 
culties. The man who says he has learned to load and fire 
his gun even in his sleep may be speaking almost literal 
truth. The well-trained soldier can and does go through this 
action when his mind is confused by a head wound or th 
blast of shells. He can go on with his duties, obey orders 
and perform efhciently under circumstances that would 
make a poorly trained man forget for the time be ing every 
thing he ever knew 

11) Relax. Tenseness makes for awkwardness and mi: 
takes. Don’t be worried if you are tense and clumsy at first 
\ny beginner learning to do anything works too hard at it 
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Just watch the way a novice grips a tennis racket or a canoe 
ps addle. But as skill deve lops relaxation should come with it. 
| ry to aid relaxation by intentionally taking it easy. 


tLlow ro Srupy Booxs, MANUALS, AND LESSONS 


Men in training in the Army, especially those taking ad 
vanced training as oflicers, have felt the need for a hand 
book of suggestions on how to study effectively. They are 
driven by an urgency to acquire knowledge with a speed 
seldom required of anyone in civilian life. Ways have been 
worked out to he Ip cut dow n the time required tO master a 
subject, to read and understand a book or an assignment, to 
solve a problem or to memorize a rule or a formula. 

he man in the Army should not allow noise or other dis 
tractions or interruptions to put him off his work. Working 
under such difficult circumstances is direct training for ac 
tual fighting conditions. In the field the most vital and dif- 
ficult decisions must be made in the midst of the most vio 
lent distractions and under all sorts of physical and mental 
strains. The officer who had to wait until he could be free 
of noise or disturbance before he could werk out a problem 
or make a decision would be useless to the Army. If he is 
used to it, a certain amount of noise and confusion may 
actually stimulate the Army man to do better thinking. 

If it is convenient, a definite time in the day should be 
assigned for study. The mind can be trained to be ready for 
work at a certain hour so that this happens much the same 
way you begin thinking about food at some other set time. 
For the same reason it might be desirable to have a certain 
place set aside for study even if it is just your bunk in a 
Noisy barracks or tent. The ’n the act of sitting down in that 
place will immediately from habit put you in the proper 
frame of mind for mental work. If you are lucky enough 
to have a desk or corner for your study, don't spoil its value 
by using it for relaxation or loafing. 

The mind is an excellent sieve-net. You can read the 
newspapers and never see the advertisements. You would 
hear a str inge foot step across the room, yet never notice 
the loud ticking of the clock on your own table. A tele- 
grapher can sleep through the long continuous sounding of 
his instrument, yet wake at once when his own call comes 
in with the right dots and dashes. In the same way it is 
possible to make yourself deaf and blind to all sorts of sights 
and sounds except those directly concerned with the prob: 
lem being studied. 

At first it is fatiguing to shut out distractions. You actu- 
ally make your muscles tense in your effort to attend to 
business. Later you get so that the things that distract you 
no longer worry you. Still later they help, and you find that 
you miss them if they disappear. Like the man who was 
startled when his clock stopped ticking. Or the radio. At 
first it prevents you from studying, but, if you keep it on 
continuously, you may get so that you cannot study with- 
out it. 

Having set the stage as well as possible for most effective 
study, the next important preparation is to develop an ab- 
sorbing interest in the material to be mastered. It is not 
necessary to resort to self-delivered mental pep-talks. En- 
thusiasm grows naturally out of the realization that a study 
is important in reaching a desirable goal, that it will sat- 
isfy your curiosity or that it will give you a chance to exer- 
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cise some special talent. The task is to arous 
Interest is aroused by thinking about the sub 
signment, or the problem to be mastered—by d, 
searching for all the ways in which knowledge 
ticular subject can be applied in winning the 
desired, in making the work ahead easier, or in def 

enemy and so ending the war eventually. 

For the man who feels himself completely | 
other motives and aspirations, it is always possibl. ' 
things interesting by laying a private bet with s t] 
student on who will find the correct solution to a 
tough problems in the shortest time. 

One of the most important ways of creating int 
subject is to make your study original. Even a bad 
of study that is your own idea may work better for \ 
a good scheme that someone else has prescribed | 
Every man respects his own ideas, is interested in 
peculiarly his own. So take notes. Make diagrams ( 
or paraphrase the text. No matter how, so long as it is thy 
method that you yourself have thought up. 

Strange as it may seem, an obscure textbook is soi 
learned more easily than a clear one, for no othe: 


Vol 
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than that the poor text challenges the student to make j 


clear. His disgust with the author grows with his pride ir 
himself, as he keeps putting the author right, seeing f 
himself how the text should have been written 


The chief aid to learning is, however, understanding 


When something makes sense—when it fits in with what 


you already know—then it is easily filed away in the ready 
reference system of your memory where it can be recalle: 
later at need. Learning without understanding is hard. \ 
probably learned the multiplication tables this way. Lean 
ing with understanding may require no effort at all 

So try to understand. Try to see relationships. If chap 

8 depe nds on chapter 2 and you are uncertain about chap 
ter 2, turn back. See the dependence. Work it out for you 
self eather than read it again. If you learn a new scientifi 
fact, see whether you can find instances of it in your ow! 
experience. And then, when you think you know what you 
have studied, say it all over to yourself in your own words 


That tests your understanding. Sometimes it gets clear for 
the first time as you explain it to yourself. And if you can't 


get it said to your own satisfaction, then the chances a 
that you really do not understand it. And what you d 
understand you won’t remember. 


Rapiw READING 


Since so much of the time of many army oflicers 
enlisted men is devoted to reading of some kind o1 r other 
any time that can be saved in mastering the contents } 
book, a manual or an assignment is of great valu: 


When you first get a new textbook or manual for study 
get a bird’s-eye view of the whole book first. Turn at once te 
the table of contents and see whether the book is divide 
into main divisions and what these are. You may | 1, as in 
one Army Field Manual, that there is a first section devotee 


to a general discussion of the problems involved, « secon 
on materials, a third on typical practice, and a for whic! 
is a summary. Then read through the chapter ubject 
headings in each section. 

Next leaf through the book rapidly to see the relativ 














he different sections and other facts about the 
n of the book—whether it has an index, proble ms 
ed out by the student, or references for further 
nd how it is illustrated and so on 
y to get a better idea of the purpose and scope of 
In the particular Field Manual mentioned, this 
d in the first section. In some textbooks it will 
ina foreword. Find out also who wrote the bool 
, single author, and with what institution o1 part 
mv he is connected. 
urn to the summary or conclusions, if the book 
uch a section. It is usually at the end of the book 
quickly, not with the idea of learning it, but just 
, yourself about what the work contains, what its 
ITT > 
Y u are now pretty well acquis ainted with the job ahead of 


you—what It 1s all about, how long it is, how diffi ult, and 


yw it 1S rel: ited to other things you are studying. 
With this background the reading of the first lesson will 
relatively easy. Read it through r: apidly first to get a gen 
ii idea of the whole. In this re ading don't hesitate Ove! 
uzzling paragraphs or difficult sections. Get the whole pic 
first. When you come back to these stumbling blocks 
r you may find that they are clear when viewed as a part 

f the whole section. 

lo speed this first reading, avoid anything that will im 
le you, such as thinking about the pronunciation ol 
the sort of silent pronunciation of words that has 
infortunately become an ingrained habit with many men. 
\eading should be a purely visual recognition of words Or, 
tter still, of ideas). There should be no thinking of how 
words would sound or muscular feeling in the throat of 
w it would feel to speak them. If you catch yourself mak 
ng 8 lip movements as you read, concentrate for a while on 
eaking that habit. It is hard to do, but you will be repaid 
nagre atly incre ased speed of re ading. And don’ t waste any 


ume on any part of the book that tells you som« thing you 


lready know. 

In a second reading, go more slowly. — now about 
ach paragraph after you have finished it, discovering its 
neaning and its relation to what has pre oe d and what will 


follow it. Work out the prob le ms. 


Now another swift reading to re-assemble the complete 
of the assignment and to impress it on your mind 

Then ( lose the book and write down an outline or summary 
1 few words of all that was contained in that assign 


You have now learned that assignment! And the chances 
that with an occasional review (rather frequent at first, 
often later) you will never forget it. 
Unfortunately, the Army student is not always able to 
my] such a thorough preparation of an assignment. 


One intage of this method of study is that, if you are 

nter ted, you are better off to have had a swift view of 

t assignment than you would be if you had spent 
time on thorough res iding of a sms il] part of it. 

M as is sometimes done at an Army school, you are 
give large number of lesson sheets and problems to 
) in preparation for the next day in the field, it is 

se a similar technique. 


Trv to see how 


through the whole mass swiftly. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 






FIGHTING MAN 


they are related what Is to be the general point or ¢ mphasi: 

the next day's work. If that is all you have time to do 
that much will at least put you on guard as to what to look 
for in the next day's prob ‘lem. Also give a minute to think 
ing how this new work is related to what you have already 
learned, how it fits into the whol program ol combat train 
ing, just what kind ol battle Situation it IS intended to pre 
pare you for, and where you might be using this new com 
bat knowledge after a while. 

len minutes spent on this kind of preparation is likely 
to be of more value to you the next morning than twenty 
minutes would be if spent on working out carefully only a 
vart of the new work 

If previous study habits have developed in you a feeling 
f guilt at skimming over a page swilt ly, vou had best get 
over that. A little practice will enable you to get the gist of a 
paragraph or a page by hunting out key sentences. The key 
sentence is usually the first sentence of the paragraph Read 
more at that point if you do not unde rstand the connection 
with what went he tore O1 with what comes later But whe n 
I all 1S clear, let your cye drift on to the next key sentence 
and find out what the next paragraph or section 1s about 
You can—and should—go back for the details when you 
have skimmed off the cream of the main facts and general 
meaning. In other words, get a view of the general objective 
first. Fill in the de tails of indin idual positions later whe n you 
can appreciat thei importance in connection with the 
whole mission. In most manuals, you will find key words 
printed in black type. This aids you in the process of skim 
ming and of organizing the material in your mind. Use their 

d if you find them of value to you 

In mastering the contents of a lesson, a t xtbook or a 
manual, it 1S S€ ldom necessary OF advisable to try to mem 
orize any of the words used. Try always just to grasp the 
facts and to be able then to tell them or write them down 
in your own words. If you can do this you will be able to 
remember the meaning without recalling a single word of 
the original text 

SOLVING PROBLEMS 

he method ot bird’s-eve-view-first applies to the rapid 
solving of probl ms, too. Haste too often tempts people to 
plunge into working out the first part of a problem or the 
easy parts, before the entire problem is clearly in mind. This 
may result in a false Start and needless work Re id the 
whole problem through first. 

Use care in setting the problem down. If you are new at 
this particular sort ol problem, don't try to take shortcuts 1n 
this. A little extra time used on formulating the probl m 
in your mind or on paper can save a great deal of time in 
finding the solution 

| he next step Is to review rapidly all possible methods of 
solving the proble m until you find one that seems right 
Then try that. If it fails to work, try another. That's the way 
you work M ith a mechanical puzzle 

When you are stumped, it may be because you have 
the w rong approach to the proble m. It is easy to get into a 
rut in thinking. And it is hard to shake yourself loose from 
one point of view and to see a completely new one. Yor 
tend to kee p going back and repeating the old kind of at 
tack that has always failed. 


Especially is it hard to try new methods whe nm you ar 

















tired or nervous over your failure to get the right answer. 
At such times it is best to close your book and work on 
something else, or to do something outdoors in the fresh air, 
or even, if you can afford the time, to take a nap. When you 
come back to your problem, the new approach may come to 
you in a flash, and from then on the work may go quickly 
and smoothly. 

Such flashes of insight as to what method will really work 
are not all due to chance. They depend on your experience 
with other similar problems, on your seeing the particular 
problem as a whole, on your readiness to abandon methods 
that have failed, on your coming to the problem fresh from 
doing something else, on your lack of fatigue. 


MeEMonrizING 


It pays to memorize certain fundamental rules and form- 
ulas that are frequently used. In the long run it takes more 
time to keep looking them up than to learn them well at the 
start. Such material should be repeated over and over until 
it rings in your head like a popular tune. Then, when you 
want to use the rule, the mere thought of it will automati- 
cally start the words going in your mind. 

Such memorizing is much more like acquiring new tools 
you can use than it is like understanding information. It 
requires many repetitions. And all rules that seem to be 
arbitrary and seem not to depend on sense have to be learned 
in this way. But it is much better to get the sense if there is 
any to get, and to understand the reason for the rule, be- 
cause then you can reconstruct the rule after you have for 
gotten all its words. 

It is extremely important for an Army leader up as high 
as company, squadron, battery, and troop commander, to 
know every man in his command by name, and this accom 
plishment is quite difficult for some officers. Memory sys 
tems have been devised for this purpose. If you personally 
find them helpful, by all means use them, but for many 
they are cumbersome and of no particular advantage. They 
work something like this: 
very tall and thin. He reminds you of a pole. That reminds 
you of a bean-pole and that makes you think of beans grow 
ing in a garden. All that may serve to make you reme ber 
that the man’s name is Gardiner. 

Much simpler and more effective is the direct association 
of the name Gardiner with the sight of the man. Force your 
self to speak his name every time you see him. Repeat his 
name to yourself while you are looking at him. Do this in- 

variably every time you see him for a while and soon the 
mere sight of the man will make you speak his name with- 
out hesitation. 

Most effective memory aids are those which occur to you 
spontaneously and ni iturally. When you are introduced to a 
man named King, it may make you chuckle to observe how 
very diffide nt and mode st the man seems— how very unlike 
a King. When such associations come to your own mind 
naturally they help you to remember the name because 
every time you see the man and notice his manner of defer- 
ring to others, you are reminded of the incongruity. 


The new man in your unit 1s 


PLATEAUS OF LEARNING 


In learning to do new things and in all other kinds of 
learning, progress is likely to be interrupted by a staleness, a 
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mental bogging down which is discouraging to 


host 
stout-hearted, and completely demoralizing to s Poy. 
chologists and educators call this the “learning p! iP 
period when learning levels off for a while, but t stu 
dent it seems much more like an insurmountable ; sin 
peak. 

A medical officer in the Air Forces reports that may men 
wash out of pilot training courses because they not 
forewarned ~) this experience and become undw\y dj 
heartened by it. In aviation training, the plateau i: \ikel 
to occur ed the cadet has already learned to take his 
plane up and bring it down successfully. Then, jus: when 
he feels exultant over this accomplishment and is at‘acking 
the new learning of taking the plane somewhere and bring 
ing it back, he runs, as it were, into a zero-ceiling. |e can 


not master the new problems. He makes no progre: 

In this case, the reason lies in the fact that, although he 
has mastered the routine of handling the controls, he has 
not yet reduced these things to habit. He must still pay 

careful attention to what he is doing in flying his plane. Th 
actions are not yet automatic, not yet second nature to him 

If this student realizes what is going on and that a slow 
ing up or plateau is a natural occurrence in his training, he 
will be patient with himself and spur himself on to mor 
and more practice on the first skills until they really do be 
come so automatic that his attention is free for new prol 
lems. j 

A slowing up doesn’t always occur because a new stage i1 
the learning process is encountered. The student may stop 
progressing because he has just learned something else that 
interferes—like starting to study French when he is still not 
far along in Spanish. Or other matters may take his atten 
tion off the learning job—like worry about gambling or love 

In fact, one of the worst plateau producers is falling in 
love. 

Fatigue also slows progress. 

Such periods of slowing up should ordinarily be of very 
brief duration. Combining new learning with things a! 
ready learned takes a little time, but if the plateau is of pr 
longed duration it should be taken as a sign that the student 
is not getting along as he should, or that the instructor is not 
supplying him with some aid which he needs at a critica 
spot in his learning. 

In aviation, where so very much depends upon the utili 

zation of previously perfected skills, a cadet may appear 
both to himself and to his instructor to be stuck on a plateau 
In primary flight school, a plateau of long duration is picked 
up by the supervising pilot who may take the student for a 

check flight in an attempt to discover the difficulty that is 
blocking his advance. If necessary the check pilot may as 
sign the student to another instructor. 

Some plateaus are more apparent than real. | raining 
courses are ordinarily arranged so that the difficulty o! the 
work becomes greater and greater. Then progress seems 
slow down merely because the demands are increasing 


Whatever the cause in any particular instance, )« path 
of learning almost invariably must traverse these trying de 
tours in the route to success. But if the student does not lose 


him 
heart and keeps plugging away, he will eventually fine him 


self out again on the straight smooth road, spinni ilong 


toward his goal. 
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Ne’ uinea 

s an instance where a leader's problem involved a 
\ ind important point of leadership. 
nant: Yes sir, we will be ready to jump off at H 

have made extensive reconnaissance and Cap'n, I 
you from here where a Jap machine gun is. Look 

pointing look close at that clump about 100 
var m here. 

\ r, you can't see the men or the gun because they 
ire vell camouflaged. But that’s where they are. The 
uestion of how to get that Jap out of action involves a point 
f le rship. I'd like to talk it over. 

Captain: Okay, go ahead. 

Lieutenant: I know that at times it is up to me as leader 
) physically lead my men—to be at the head of my platoon. 
But | think the way to reduce that bunch of J: aps is to apply 
the right tactics and not to lead a charge across open ground. 

Captain: You are right. I know you are right. Good 
luck to you. 


North Africa 

One of the two Nazi prisoners being questioned was a 
Afrika Korps. The other seemed to 

»a young recruit. They turned in at the American obser 
vation post three hours before daybreak and voluntarily sur 
rendered. The young German ‘spoke English and did < 
great deal of talking. He answered all questions put to him 
juite readily and, in fact, even volunteered information. 

The lieutenant on duty at the OP sent the following 
message back by the soldier going to the rear as a guard 
wer the two Germans: “Heads up and be careful what you 
do with the dope you get from these two Krauts. It looks 
to me like these two men have been detailed to surrender 


n order to plant phony information on us.” 


veteran member of the . 


New Guinea 

Well, they say that all an aide has to do is to call the 
car for the general and be a high-class dog robber. The 
other day when we were resting along the trail the gener: al 
and his aide came along. Some wise guy said, “How in hell 
can an aide ever show any leadership?” 

wen, I'll tell you how that aide showed that he was a 
r. His gener ral decided to go forward to the front along 
the rail I overheard the aide say, “General, I will have to 
insist if you do go down this trail that you'll have to let me 
walk in front of you.’ 

So after some conversation they started off, the aide 
leading the way. A Jap shot the aide and that’s the reason 
we have our Old Man with us today. They both had their 
insignia . and I figure that some Jap lying in ambush 
thought “Here comes a young officer and an old noncom. 
I'll 7 ot the officer.’ 

The aide is going to get well. When the general picked 
w ‘ieutenant to be his aide he picked a man who is a 
Cader 





New Guinea 
“General, we must do something for Major Blank, the 


At s request the name of the author of this article is withheld. Also 
aay request the usual author's fee has been turned over to the American 
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JINTERS FROM THE FRONT” 


CO of the Umptec nth Group His leade rship is responsible 
for these new mast-head bombing tactics. This major took 
his group out on his own initiative and practiced on that 
old wreck up the coast until he was able to crystallize and 
perfect his ideas. And now we are cashing in on this mast 
head bombing against these Jap ships because of Major 
Blank’s initiative.” 

New Guinea 

Lieutenant: Who the hell are all these new guys in out 
platoon? Where did they come from? 

Sergeant: Some of them from B Company and some 
from C Company, sir. They are lost. I attached them to 
Corporal Mente’s and Corporal Clarkin’s squads 

Lieutenant: Okay for the time being. But we ought to get 
these peopl back to their own outhts as soon as we can 
\ll of the men are tired and we are going to strike the 
enemy soon. Che se men will do better under their own 
ofthcers and noncoms. We have a thirty-minute rest starting 
at ten o'clock. Get these men back to their own units 


New Britain Island 

You will have to say Captain Blank has a lot of guts! He 
set an example tor a lot ol f other airmen on his raid on 
Rabaul last night. He reall) 
guys like (€ 


remembered his mission. It's 
Captain Blank that are putting us in the win 
column When the colonel gave the pilots their mission last 
night he was terse and definite. He just said, * ‘Night bomb 
ing attack on the shipping in Rabaul Harbor,” and then he 
gave the take-off time. 

[ am the co-pilot of Captain Blank’s ship and as I had 
been sick I hadn’t made a Rabaul mission for two weeks. | 
sure was surprised when the Japs around Rabaul turned 
their searchlights on. The number of their lights has in 
creased one hundred per ce nt since my last mission. 

We came on in through the ack-ack to make the bomb 
run and when we were over the target the damn bomb-rack 
doors failed to open. And we couldn't get them open! Th 
bombardier got his tools out and started to fix the doors 

I thought the captain would return to our base but he 
flew ten miles south and then started circling. He turned 
the ship over to me and went back and asked the bombar 
dier how long it would take him to get the bomb rack to 
work. The bombardier said that he could fix the doors if he 
had forty five minutes. The c: iptain got the exact hour of 
daylight from the nz iigator. According to the nav igator, it 
wouk d be daylight in twenty-two minutes 

he captain figured his gas supply and I double-checked 
his figures. Then he turned to me and said, “Riley, tie 
your hat on! We are going to circle around here hoping the 
bombardier can fix those doors. Then we're going back on 
our mission and get some shipping at Rabaul.” 

It seemed hours before the bombardier said he'd fixed the 
doors, and we proceeded north—back toward the big Jap 
base. 

They were waiting for us with plenty of ack-ack. But the 
skipper took us through it at 6,000 feet and we got a direct 
hit on a 10,000 ton Jap transport. 

All I gotta say is that my hat’s off to Captain Blank. He 
showed a lot of us how to stay on a mission 
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American soldiers inspect the 
ruins of a Nazi tank left be- 
hind at Kasserine Pass. 
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U. S. fighter planes shot 
* down this Me-110 in 
North Africa. The two- 
engined Me-110 is the 
pride of the Luftwaffe’s 
fighter squadrons. Its ar- 
mament includes 20mm. 
cannon and it also carries 
two 500-pound bombs. 
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Captured gear is removed from 
the battlefield by an American sol- 
dier in a truck of foreign make. 





- > =. *. Italian motorcycles cap- | 


« ~ * tured at Kasserine Pass. 
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Wrecked Nazi tanks 
taken at Kasserine Pass. 
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An abandoned Pz. 
Kw. II light recon- 
naissance tank. The 
long barrel of the 
heavy machine gun 
has either been 
knocked off by 
enemy action or was 
removed from the 
mounting before the 
Nazis abandoned it. 





A shattered Italian staff 
car is examined by an 
American soldier. 
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Rommel’s Afrika Korps abandoned 

one of their famed 88mm., AA-AT 

guns as it fled eastwards towards 
Tunisia. 





















—> 
» ordnance officer removes 
e fuse from a 500-pound 
azi bomb which failed to ex- 
ode. The scene is a bomb 
dump in North Africa. 
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This Nazi Ju-87 

Stuka dive bomber | 
was captured on a 
desert landing strip 





\nother weapon abandoned 
by the Afrika Korps in their 
retreat into Tunisia was this 
’.62mm. gun mounted on a 
Czech light tank chassis. 
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The British first saw this Nazi motor- 
cycle-tractor during the invasion of 
Crete. Since, it has been extensively 
employed by the Afrika Korps and is 
said to be in use on §& 
the Eastern Front. 
The one shown was 
abandoned by the 
Afrika Korps in the 
Libyan desert. It is 
used as a troop and 
weapons carrier. 
















The Nazis abandoned 
this 150mm. self-pro- 
pelled gun-howitzer 
undamaged when it 
ran out of fuel oil. 











This Nazi 1l-man troop-carrier glider was straf« 
on a desert landing strip by American fighter plan« 
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By Colonel R. 


Aucust 14, 1942, at the break of dawn, a United Nations 
amphibious force of all arms, some five thousand strong, 
landed at Dieppe, brought tanks ashore, attacked the 
enemy defenses of the area, and forced their way through 
the town with heavy losses. 


The assault was supported by 
‘ir and naval forces. 


strong By noon the survivors with 
drew, abandoning their tanks and heavy equipment. Casu 
ities: 3,350 killed, wounded or missing. Was it reconnais 
sance in force, an abortive invasion of France, or a feint to 
distract enemy attention from the great armada which 
vould descend on the shores of North Africa three months 
ind nineteen days later? Finally, was the adventure worth 
the cost? These were the questions provoked by the Dieppe 
iftait 

Said Mr. Churchill 


connaissance in force. 


“The raid must be considered a re 
It was a hard, savage clash, such as 
ire likely to become increasingly numerous as the wat 
leepens. We had to get all the information necessary be 
fore launching operations on a much larger scale . . . | 
personally regarded the Dieppe assault, to which I gave 
ny sanction, as an indispensable preliminary to full-scale 
jperations. 

Consensus of Nazi claims: It was an abortive invasion, 
thrown back by an alert coastal defense, at such cost as to 
liscourage any ‘further attempts to invade. The weakness of 
the invasion claim is that the Dieppe assault was unaccom 
panied by other feints. 

Whatever the mission, whatever the results, the exploit 
tself was one which will stand for all time as one of the 
pics of military history. To American soldiers today, a 
narration of the operation is of intense interest, not only 
cause our gallant Canadian brothers and a few Rangers 
were involved, but because it teaches some lessons in that 
most delicate military operation—a landing on 
shore. 






hostile 


One must first consider the objective. 


Why was Dieppe 


DIEPPE: A Reconnaissance in Force 


Ernest Dupuy 


selected instead of Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, Havre or 
Cherbourg? Each of these five ports was in peacetime the 
terminus of an important ferry between Britain and the 
Continent, “. consequently a terminus for main rail lines 
into France. Capable pilots, thoroughly familiar with the 
environs of each, were available. Hostile aerial observation 
on English south and east coast ports of embarkation for 
any of “the above destinations was equally feasible. 
tance, 


In dis 
22 miles; Ports 
mouth Le Havre the longest—105 miles; Newhaven-Dieppe 
is 67 miles. Was it landing beaches? Then consideration 
should be given also to Ostend, Paris Plage near Etaples, 
Tréport, Trouville-Deauville, to name some of the most 
important summer resorts with excellent beaches on an 
otherwise rocky coast. Dieppe fulfilled the requirements 
of Mr. Churchill's description of the operation—a recon 
naissance in force which included the elements of 
rehearsal. 


Dover-Calais was the shortest run 


a dress 
Dieppe is a port, although not comparable to 
Cherbourg or Havre; it is the terminus of a railroad line, it 
has good beaches. 

Dieppe is a fair-sized town, lying at the mouth of the 
d’Arques River, with a small but excellent harbor. The 
beach in front of the town proper is a narrow strip of sand 
nearly three thousand feet long backed by a seawall. Be 
hind it is the esplanade, hotels and dwellings of a typical 
French watering-place. On the western edge of the beach 
lies the Casino, a prominent building. Across the harbor 
mouth to the east of the town are cliffs; other cliffs loom 
beyond the casino to the west, both providing excellent 
cross-fire positions to command the beach proper. At Pour 
ville to the west, the mouth of the Scie River, and Puits to 
the east, the ground is low, and fair beaches permit landings 
from which penetration to the interior can be made. Five 
miles west of Dieppe is the village of Varengeville, six 
miles east lies Berneval, both fortified by important coastal 
batteries. Barbed wire, pillboxes on the seawall and fortified 
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Naval vessels put down a smoke screen as landing lighters and barges approached the French coast. 


houses protected the Dieppe beach proper. Barricades 
blocked the principal promenade. Every beach-head was 
wired and protected by machine guns and artille ry. Heavier 
artillery crowned the cliffs. The German garrisons all along 
the French coast were in a state of continual duty, particu 
larly on the alert when moon and tides favored invasion. 
Ihe German general plan of defense was apparently one 
of beach-head defense by highly fortified strongpoints, 
supplemented by echelons of mobile reserves. 


Il 


The assault troops comprised two brigades of a Canadian 
infantry division, a battalion of a Canadian Army Tank 
Brigade (Churchill tanks, here put in action for the first 
time), with small detachments of other arms and services. 
In addition there was the Special Service Brigade No. 3 
and No. 4 Commandos, the Royal Marine A Commando, 
a detachment from a U. S. Ranger battalion (not more than 


detachment from the Inter-Allie 
Commando No. 10. | 
Supporting air elements included aircraft from all Ope 


one platoon), and 


tions Commands of the RAF, as well as Canadian, Ne ” 
Zealand, United States, Polish, Czech, Norwegian, b the 
gian and Fighting French. Naval support included ' “i 
vessels larger than destroyers. ene 

The plan provided for ‘commando attacks at Varengev ne 
and Berneval, support landings at Pourville and Puits, an a 
two central landings on the Dieppe beach, approximate I bar 
two thousand feet apart. The commandos were to take ou! bes 
the coastal batteries, the supporting landings east and wes' the 
were to push inland, also fanning inward to seize the heac trai 
lands and prevent enfilading fire on the main beach. lhe @ 4, 
Dieppe attacks proper were to go in following val an hes 


air bombardment. A floating reserve of at least on¢ 
talion was held at the disposal of the commar 
operation. 
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Or ts the impression of a standardized line-up, with 
halal forces, on the style of an operations problem. In 

otba! parlance, it was a straight plunge through center 
n a spinner play. The success of the play depended on 
verfec: interference, perfectly timed. Both hostile ends 
a taken out to insure the ball carrier getting to the 
line o! scrimmage. In this case, the main attack was de- 
liberately launched to penetrate a highly fortified position, 
and, going back to football again, one opposing end was 
not taken out. No criticism of the plan is here involved. 
We lack sufficient information. Let us see what. happened, 
ss we piece the available facts together. 

From east to west, No. 3 Commando objective was 
Berneval; the Royal Regiment of Canada, Puits; the Essex 
Scottish, the western section of Dieppe beach; the Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry, the eastern section, with the 14th 
Canadian Army Tank Battalion (Calgary Regiment) be- 
hind them; the South Saskatchewan Regiment and Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders of Canada, Pourville; No. 4 
Commando, Varengeville. The Fusiliers Mont-Royal, 
French-Canadians, made up the floating reserve. 


iil 


The convoy and its naval escort cleared its ports of em- 
barkation and crossed the Channel in darkness, with mine 
sweepers Clearing the way. Just before dawn Lady Luck 
took a hand. The craft carrying No. 3 Commando, bound 
for Berneval, ran into a small German convoy—a tanker and 
escort—proceeding up the Channel. An engagement fol- 
lowed. One German vessel was sunk, but the landing craft 
carrying the Commando were scattered. Only a small 
part of them got ashore. Instead of capturing the German 
battery here, they could only inflict harassing mortar fire 
on it, interfering somewhat with its fire. Shortly afterward 
they withdrew. 

Two unfortunate events resulted from this chance en- 
counter. The Royal Regiment's landing at Puits was de- 
layed twenty minutes, and the enemy was alarmed by the 
gunfire at sea. The Royals thus came ashore in daylight, 
to be received by murderous fire. Despite attempts to close, 
made with utmost gallantry, the assault was a failure. As a 
result the Puits headland, overlooking Dieppe, was not 
cleared. Its guns were unopposed taking the later main 
assault under terrific cross-fire. The hostile right end had 
not been taken out. 

On the other flank it was a different story. No. 4 Com- 
mando, creeping in to shore in the dark, swarmed over the 
battery at Varengeville before its startled guards could sound 
the alarm, destroyed guns and magazines, took prisoners, 
and then withdrew. The mission was accomplished, the 
enemy left end taken out. The first wave of the Saskatche- 
wans came ashore at Pourville with but little local opposi- 
tion, grounding on a gravelly beach, cutting through 
barbed wire and sniping fire. They cleared the hostile 
beach defenses and established a bridgehead through which 
the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders swept, to pene- 
trate the valley of the Scie for two miles inland. Only when 
the order to withdraw came did this unit fall back on the 
beach. This attack, however, did not apparently make any 
Progress against the headlands west of Dieppe proper. 


€ twin main attack apparently reached an objective 
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which was by this time thoroughly alerted and evidently 
undamaged by the preliminary bombardment. Hurricane 
bombers had swept in to spray the defenses, w hile Navy 
guns covered the oncoming assault boats with heavy fire 
on the seawall, the pillboxes, and the houses fronting the 
beach. It must be remembered, however, that the naval 
escort included no vessels larger than destroyers, hence 
artillery preparation must have been ineffective against the 
heavy masonry and thoroughly constructed revetments. 
Above all, the enemy batteries concealed in the headlands, 
particularly at Puits, were unmolested due to the initial 
mischance on the east flank, and were free to take the 
beaches in enfilade. 

Into this hell came the initial waves of the Essex Scottish 
on the left, the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry on the 
right, and on their heels the Churchill tanks of the Calgary 
Regiment together with their sapper (engineer) detach 
ments. The latter’s task was to clear the way and breach 
the seawall sufheiently to get the tanks up from the beaches. 

The Essex Scottish ran into heavy barbed wire on the 
beach, and terrific cross-fire from the eastern cliffs. They 
literally melted on the wire, but some fragments actually 
got through into the town. The RHLI stormed over the 
sands on the west, attacked the Casino, which turned out to 
be a veritable fortress. 

As their boats neared the shore the landing doors swung 
out and the first wave splashed through the shallows into 
machine gun and mortar fire. The men threw themselves 
to the ground. In front was a stretch of barbed wire. A 
lieutenant and a corporal lugged a bangalore torpedo up, 
jammed it into the wire and blew a gap through which the 
attackers rushed. Racing up the street on the left side of 
the Casino they received small-arms fire from a pillbox on 
the other side of the street, while machine guns spat from 
the second- and third-floor windows. A few grenades 
silenced the pillbox, and a batch of Germans surrendered. 

In front of the building another group of the RHLI took 
cover and began potting at the snipers in the building. 
While Bren guns and rifles kept the enemy down, grena- 
diers lobbed their missiles through the windows. 

Detachments attempting to by-pass this strongpoint 
found enemy roadblocks , Ar the way. One group 
smashed through a moving-picture house, swarmed out the 
back and into the road behind the block to exterminate the 
defenders. Hand grenades and mortars finally breached the 
Casino and it fell to the now badly thinned attackers. 


IV 


Behind the first waves came the tanks. As their assault 
boats nosed grinding on the sands, the aprons dropped to 
spew out the roaring Churchills. This at 0450, full dawn. 
The first tank cleared the ramp, clattered up the sands a 
few feet to stop like a stunned elephant as a 6-inch gun on 
the pier to the left registered a direct hit. The second tank 
splattered past. Out of the top of the stalled tank an officer 
climbed, blood streaming down his face, scrambled into the 
second tank and swung its turret about to get in two quick 
shots, and silencing the enemy for the moment. 

More and more tanks came ashore as the battalion— 
Squadrons B and C, two troops each—pressed on. Engi- 
neers ran in, some tugging at landing mats which they 
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spread to give footing for the treads, others running to the 
seawall to exploit, by demolition charges, the crumbling 
breaches made by naval gunfire. 

The seawall here varied in height from eight to fifteen 
feet, according to the sand drifts. In front of it was heavy 
lacing of barbed wire, reaching down into the sea. Some 
tanks made directly for the wall, pounding down the wire. 
Others dashed to detour the wall, hugging its shelter as 
they swept to left and right. Some tanks gained the upper 
promenade, to disappear into the narrow streets. Scout 
cars were towed through the wire by tanks, then cut loose 
as firm footing was reached. 

The enemy flanking fire dropped from the cliffs, caught 
the successive waves of tanks in a hail of armor-piercing 
shell, to which the vehicles replied with 6-pounders and 
machine guns. Immobilized tanks squatted on the sands, 
blazing at the nearest enemy positions, while others scram 
bled on. From above one might imagine a host of gigantic 
landcrabs scuttling across a beach once the playground of 
French vacationists. In at least one instance where the 
entire crew of a stopped tank had been killed or wounded, 
infantry soldiers climbed in and fought its 6-pounder until 
ammunition was gone. 

Amazingly enough, we can accompany the tanks, from 
the fragmentary log of a listening post on board an escort 
vessel lying offshore, monitoring the radio communications. 

“Been on the beach four minutes,” remarked a squadron 
commander to the CO. “Under machine-gun fire from 


both flanks.” 


Matter-of-fact is this exchange between troop and squad 
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ron commanders: “Broken a track. Can you 
covering fire while I fix it?” ; 
“Get out and fix it.” 
Ten minutes later: “Track fixed.” 
A loader-operator reports from the beach: “Tur ct hit 
Other two of the crew out. Loader doing all th obs 
A troop commander to his troop: 
Jerries over here,” 


“There are n ns 
to which a corporal adds, “The 


nine 
deep.” 

By 0940 the tanks still in commission have cleared the 
beach, passed the roadblocks and are scurrying through 
Dieppe. Remarks a troop commander to squadro: ‘a 
verse gone. Track gone. But the hunting’s good 

A tanker calls to his troop commander: “Germans ove; 


there taking off a bunch of prisoners. Can I go after then 
and snipe them?” 
“Go ahead, but be careful who you're sniping.” 


V 


By this time, the alarmed enemy, having learned from 
his coast defenses up and down the coast from Féc: amp t 
Tréport that there was no sign of other British landings, was 
free to concentrate his mobile reserves. Local reinforce 
ments from Bacqueville, Longueville, Londiniéres, and S 
Nicholas must have arrived. Mobile columns would lx 
rolling on Dieppe from regional garrisons at Motteville 
Cleres, Buchy and Neufchatel. 

Overhead the United Nations’ umbrella was engaged 
with Nazi fighters buzzing in from all directions. The 
assaulting elements were confronted by overwhelming 
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After the raid German propaganda magazines which 
appeared in neutral countries carried pictures pur- 
porting to show the failure of the attack. (Top) The 
Nazis say this picture shows how British were stopped 
at the entrance to the harbor. (Bottom) The Nazis 
claim this picture is of a tank stopped on the beach. 


German strength. Hostile counterattacks, unless checked, 
bade fair to roll over the entire area. So the floating reserve 
came ashore—the hard-bitten Quebec men of the Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal, worthy descendants of the coureurs du bois. 
(heir mission was to establish themselves on the beaches 
for lank protection, and to occupy the edge of town. Some 
elements of this organization also drove into the city itself. 

Let's pick up the tanks again. At 1015 the following 
calm discussions come through. Tanker to squadron: “Our 
gear traverse out of action. We've been giving supporting 
fre to another troop.” 

Squadron: “OK. Open up on that basement at the far 
COMer. 

nother tanker reports: “My engine's on fire. Working 
on it. Driver and co-driver dead.” 

\ tank is rumbling past the Casino where the RHLI is 
- ferreting out defenders. Its commander calls to squad- 

“Hullo, Bill, can I take a shot at the Casino?” 

“No replies squadron; “conserve ammunition.’ 

And a troop commander raps out to his gunner: “God- 
lamit, Jones, why did you miss that fellow?” 


The sands of time are running out. The raiders must cut 
and run. That is, all but the Calgarys. At 1100, the CO 
of Squadron C, now senior officer present, calls to all his 
ye lake positions to cover the beach as much as pos- 
sible 
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So the tanks come waddling vut of the town onto the 
esplanade, covering each exit to the park and the flanks of 
the beach, completing their final move by noon. 

I he enemy hire, particularly trom heavy mortars and 
light mobile artillery, is increasing. Motorboats and de 
stroyers are foaming in to the ae beaches—the support 
ing flank operations at Puits and \ arengeville have already 
been withdrawn. Detachment by detachment, the RHLI 
and the Essex Scottish—what is left of them scurry to the 
boats. The Mont-Royals are covering the withdrawal as 
best they can, receding inch by inch, hanging on from 
house to house, holding the fringe of town until the 
And the tanks 
from their last stand bellow dehance and belch covering 
smoke as gray-green uniforms flit through the rubble, as 
Nazi artillery and mortars hail death. 

The Mont-Royals are breaking contact now. Let's listen 
in again to the tanks as the last of the infantry get away 

“Any ALCs coming in?” 

“Yes, one. 
ontory. 


wounded on the beaches can be gotten off. 


asks squadron. 
There’s an ALC sinking on right of the prom 
It’s the beach commander answering. 
craft will try to keep support constant. 
their best. Use smoke.’ 

“Good. If they make one good effort we'll be all right 
Keep cool and we'll get off all right.” He adds to his tanks 
“Keep up the sniping. Next is to get off. Acknowledge.” 

All tre Ops acknow ledge. 
“Do we leave and destroy all vehicles?” asks one tanker 
“Yes. Abandon tanks when the boats touch down.” 

From Squadron B comes another query. 
ply to us as well as you? , 

“Definitely. I forgot I was in command.” 

Beach breaks in with the admonition: “If you abandon 
tanks you must bring Besa and tommy guns with you. 

“When are they coming?” 

“They're doing all they can to get them in, but it may 
take some time. Suggest you stay in tanks.” 

At 1211, after some querying on availability of boats, 


“Our air 
They say they'll do 


“Does that ap 





Safely back in England, American noncoms wait 
on a dock with His Majesty's soldiers and sailors. 








































































































































































































































































































squadron reports to his tanks: “There are a couple [of 

Use more smoke and we 
can go aboard. .When the opportunity presents, you may 
leave and get off.” 

“Do we wait for an order?” 

“No, do it on your own power.” 

“Do we leave tanks?” 
tanker will understand. 

“We've got to leave tanks.” 

Beach breaks in: “Do we close down?” 

“Where are you?” counters squadron. 

“By the motorboat with the wounded.” 

“You are in a covered spot. Prefer you stay open a little 
longer.” 

“Is there much you can see?” 

“I'll be seeing you in the Starboard Club again. We're 
going to take cover in the smoke.” 

It's now 1219. A troop commander of Squadron B calls: 
“Do we hold on?” 

Squadron comes back: “Yes. Hold on and decide for 
yourself when to close down. My guns and ammunition 
are gone. I can do no more good on the beach. Load by 
crews on the craft.” 

One tank to another: 
your tank is on fire.” 

One tank to another, at 1226: “Yes, we can give you 
cover. Are you going to evacuate right now?” 

Troop commander to his troop: “Are you all out of ac- 
tion?” The answer is unanimous: “Yes.” 

Squadron to beach, at 1227: “Can you see me?” 

Beach to squadron: “Yes, I can see you.” 

“Wrong tank,” comes the answer. “I'm farther along.” 

“I can see you now. Can you see me?” 

“Yes. I can see you too.” 

| “Be sure your party bring the rest of the ammunition,’ 
reminds beach at 1231. “We need it.” 

At 1235 a noise like a laboring starter is heard by the 
monitoring station. Then silence. The 14th Battalion had 
accomplished its mission. The survivors of the Dieppe 
raid, covered by the aerial umbrella of fighters, are steaming 
back to Britain. 

There are gaps in this narrative, which cannot be plugged 


motorboats} waiting to come in. 


A bit wistful, this question, as any 


“Number Seven Ack! The rear of 
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until further official details are forthcoming. § f 
these gaps are tantalizing. Just what part did Royal \ | arin. 
Commando A, and Inter-Allied Commando No. 1°) play 
How did the strength of the Pourville force compa: wit! 
that at Puits? Just how far did the Pourville force 
why did it not clear the western Dieppe cliff position. jg 
its mission include cutting the main railway linc | 
Rouen to Dieppe? These matters must remain unex |ained 
for the present. 

One point which can be fairly discussed is the question 
of security. No American soldier who has seen the British 
film Next of Kin can fail to think of Dieppe. According to 
persons who should know, and this includes correspondents 
who accompanied the expedition, there was no betrayal of 
the plan. Furthermore, it is pointed out in bolstering this 
theory, had the Germans known in advance, the litt 
tanker convoy which played such an important part in th 
discovery of the raiders that fateful dawn, would not have 
been drooling up the coast. Instead, they assert, mines 
would have been sown in the waters off Dieppe. The 
also point to the fact that surprise was achieved at Vareng 
ville and Pourville, which would not have been the case 
had the German coastal defenses been previously alerted 
Next of Kin was not based upon Dieppe. It was a completed 
film story before the Dieppe raid ever took place. 

Garnered from the reports of the action are several jr 
portant points. Nazi mortar fire, while accurate, required 
a direct hit to kill; men who kept well down passed un- 
scathed even from bursts not more than ten or fifteen feet 
away. The enemy artillery was hurried in its fire; fre 
quently dozens of shells were pumped into a harmless spot 
without seeming effort to correct the laying. The Nazis 
used their machine guns and mortars in coérdination, to 
pin the attackers down with the first, then open with mortar 
fire. Nazi snipers in houses kept back from the windows 
Nazi hand grenades can be outrun—they take from five t 
twelve seconds to explode. Again and again the judicious 
use of cover—any kind of cover—is emphasized as essential 
the valor of i ignorance is as futile and as costly in landing 
operations as it is in any other type of conflict. The im 
portance of radio communications stands out, particular); 
as demonstrated in the tank action. 
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How to Supervise Training 


By Brigadier General E. W. Opie 


With the activation of many new units and the promo 
ion of many officers to field grade before they attain mature 


xperience, ‘the duty of supervising basic training is one in 


which these officers are likely to need help. Field Manuals 


ail to say much on this important subject, though pro- 


ciency tests of advanced unit training are ably prescribed in 


conference papers of The Infantry School. Field Manual 


21-5, Military Training, s 


says only: 


0. a. The commander retains supervision over all 
training delegated to subordinates. This will consist of 
daily y training inspections, and tactical in 
spections. It should be exercised when practicable by the 
commander in person, assisted by his staff. He assists, co 
ordinates, and, when necessary, corrects errors observed. 

b. Intervention in the work of a subordinate while 
he is engaged in the training of his unit should be 
avoided, except to avert serious errors. Such interference 
tends to destroy not only the initiative of the subordinate, 
but the confidence and respect of the troop unit in its 
leader. If an instructor's methods are oby iously wrong 
and the results unsatisfactory, remedial action must be 
taken. The necessary correction should be given the in- 
structor in private, or 
be replaced. 

“c. Daily supervision is informal and should not in- 
terrupt the continuity of training. When a group under 
instruction is called to attention on the appearance of 
supervising officers, their train of thought is interfered 
with, their attention lost, and valuable time is wasted. 

“d. Training inspections are essentially informal and 
are made by all commanders to determine progress and 
adequacy in training. Such inspections should be based 
on the training standards and objectives which have 
been — to subordinate units. 

». Tactical inspections may be either formal or in- 
form: nal. Those made by commanders of units up to and 
including the regiment are normally informal. Formal 
tactical inspections by higher commanders are defined 
and prescribed in AR 265-10. ‘Training inspections are 
desi gned to promote combat efficiency of units as well as 


t 


to determine their degree of readiness for field service.’ 


, if necessary, the instructor must 


Older officers no doubt have developed their own systems 
lor training supervision. Given time enough our newer 
feld officers would learn from their seniors and from ex 
perience, but today many of them are observers of training 


rather than supervisors. 


In some units higher commanders have prescribed sys- 
tems supervision that require the constant presence ‘of 
commanders and appropriate staff officers with troops dur- 
= ing hours, the checking of instructors and person 
nel « 


( 


Systen 


value 


long list of items, and reports in writing (usually 
mam meographed form) at the end of the day. Such a 
only an addition to paperwork and is of dubious 


The officer who will neglect the duty of supervision is 
not likely to have too many qualms in filling out a report 
of supervision. Wouldn’t it be better to train these officers 
in how to supervise and trust them to discharge this duty 
faithfully, making such verbal 
manders may desire? Then these, by their own observation 
and that of their staffs, should soon know who is overseeing 
troop training faithfully and well and who is not. 

Let us avoid like the pli ague the adc lition of reports to the 
already voluminous amount of desk work. Too many reports 
lie on high ranking desks, unstudied and undigested. 

The rule that administrative work must be done at night 
and that commanders and staffs must be present with 
troops is a good one, but if inflexibly and literally applied 
would create work jams it 


reports as higher com 


all he adquarte rs and require 
much “explaining by liens ment” for delayed reports and 
correspondence. For a regimental commander a brief period 
at the desk before going to the field, a few minutes there 
between visits to unit training areas, again after lunch, and 
near the close of the day, should serve to keep the paper 
work flowing evenly. The battalion commander and his 
staff have few administrative duties and can usually spend 
the full training day in the field. 

Commanders and staffs would do well to do any neces 
sary amount of “home work” or night work at office desks on 
administrative items requiring careful study. There will 
always be the necessity for some daytime conferences with 
superior and subordinate commanders and staff members, 
so that a literal application of the rule under discussion is 
obviously impracticable. It should be a principle rather than 
a rule, and one that eve ry commander and staff officer 
should apply to the utmost. 

In supervising training the first step should be planning, 
just as good reconnaissance must be planned. In battalions 
this is simple because the battalion commander knows his 
area and probably has passed upon how G-3 
among the companies. 

Higher commanders and staffs must familiarize them 
selves in advance with schedules and training areas of the 
units they plan to visit and make mental notes of what they 
wish to check upon. They should know the stage of training 
attained by the unit. Don’t expect men to know something 
they have not yet had. It will be wise to take along a map of 
the area to be visited if it is unfamiliar, as much time can 
be wasted by taking the wrong trails or roads. If a vehicle 
must be ordered for the trip, see that this is done in time 
enough for it to be on hand at the time of departure. And 
don’t forget to check out, giving schedule of visits and 
expected time of return. 

When a unit is found out of its assigned area, take 
prompt steps to correct this and to prevent it happening 
again. Failure to adhere to area assignments interferes with 
the work of other units—work involving careful planning 
for the very ground invaded, even though the unit entitled 
to it may not yet have arrived and the terrain appeared un 


divided 


























used. When authorized changes in scheduled areas are 
made, appropriate higher commanders should be notified; 
otherwise, those commanders or members of their staffs 
may lose valuable time looking for the little men who 
weren't there. 

If higher authority has not already done so, lay down a 
method of reporting to visiting superv isors of training. 
Some commanders require instructors to stop work and 

report, and even to call their class or unit to attention in vio- 
lation of paragraph 30c, Field Manual 21-5. A better way 
is to have the officer or NCO next senior to the instructor— 
or the unit commander if he is not the instructor—to report. 

What should the report be? The reporting officer's name 
and rank, the unit designation, the name of the instructor, 
and the subject of instruction. 

The visitor would do well then to inquire as to the plan 
of instruction and the tactical situation if one is involved. 
With these in mind, he can form a good idea of the sound 
ness of what is going on. 

What should he look for thereafter? There are many 
things, based on his knowledge of methods of training, of 
the unit, the instructors, and the schedule. 

Is the unit well arranged as to sun and wind, if the phase 
is explanation or demonstration? Can all see and hear? Is 
the instructor following prescribed methods? Are appropri 
ate training aids on hand and being used? Has the train- 
ing been well prepared? Is the instructor really competent 
and is he “putting out”? Is the class kept attentive? Are 
smoking and gum chewing prohibited except at breaks? Are 
there controllable factors that distract attention? Are the 
men—preferably the slower ones—being asked questions by 

name? 

In weapons instruction does the visitor's questioning of 
the men (this should, of course, be done when the unit is 
disposed in teams or otherwise in a manner that will not 
interfere with instruction) show knowledge of nomencla- 
ture, functions and characteristics? Is efficiency in manipu- 
lation evident? 

In tactical problems are team-served weapons well sited, 
emplaced and camouflaged? Have they specific targets? Are 
they actually so laid as to deliver accurate fire on assigned 
targets? Are fires interlocked? Are the sights accurately set? 
Do the members of the crew know their own and the Nazi 
or Jap situation? 


one ore, 


tee! 
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\lay 


Are riflemen delivering aimed fire (even if sim sted 
with sights properly set, and hasty slings in use? H» « the, 
cover? Are they using cover and concealment in mov men): 
Do they understand fire distribution? 

In defense is there all-around defense? Are slit ti. ¢! 
fox holes, gun emplacements, and so on, being 
and properly dug in tactically sound locations anc ‘eal); 

camouflaged? (That big word merely means making som, 
thing unnatural look natural.) Have priorities in orvanizy 
tion of the ground been followed? Is there a real fire play 


with final protective fires that really constitute a continuoys 


band of interlocking fires of all available weapons? 


Do all men know the situation and the missions of thei, 


outfits? 
Are officers and noncoms actively supervising ; 
recting errors? 


Worthwhile supervision in all subjects demands detailed 


checklists which can well be written out to fix them in ¢ly 
mind— and this is where they should be carried when on 
goes to the training area. Written checklists, note-taking 
and a stern manner tend to create buck fever among new 


troops and should be avoided if the supervisor really want 


find out how much instruction has percolated Joh 
Soldier’s brain. 

Necessary corrections in instruction should be mad 
the spot whenever doing so will not violate the principl 
stated in paragraph 30b, Field Manual 21-5. It should b 
done preferably through the unit commander if present 
and always in a manner to avoid embarrassing an instructo: 


before his men. Later use of a skin sheet or other form 


of report is less effective, and irritates the unoffending i 
it is a generalization. Where conference with the con 
mander concerned is indicated by training deficiencies, 
can be held on the ground or later at headquarters—a ma 

of judgment. 

Finally there are no substitutes for hard work, pers 
verance, helpfulness to juniors, and shank’s mare, once th 
supervising officer has reached the training area. An att 
tude of helpfulness and counselling (rather than criticism 
skin sheets, and orders to explain by indorsement) wil! p: 
duce best results, will develop more teamwork, will get th 
unit ready sooner for that much-to-be-desired whack at th 


Heinies or the Japs, and will enhance the standing an‘ 


value of brass hats in both lower and higher echelons 


The Target 


Nothing is much more dangerous than for any man to fight with 
one eye on the front page. He never will shoot straight with the 
other.—Dr. Douctas S. FREEMAN in The Richmond News Leader. 







































n 1941 I was at Clark Field, sixty miles north of 
Manila. | had an Air Force communications section, and as 
ications officer of a 





bomb group I was responsible 
ir-ground control of airplanes aloft, as well as for 






oint-to-point command channels with the Air Force head 






For this work, we had two new and modern radio trucks 
ith trailers. These were the very complete SCR-197 sets 
a ot only by Air Forces’ 






units but also by divisions 
id other big units on the ground. We were enthusiastic 
ver this new and efficient equipme nt, and behind the 
eadquarters building at Clark Field we set up both of the 
‘rucks with their trailers. Here, in the field we became more 
imiliar with their operation. Then, to our disappointment, 
ne of these units was taken from the section being sent to 
\lindanao. But this turned out to be a good thing; for dur 
ng the latter stages of the Philippine campaign it was this 
set which was useful in maintaining contact with Java and 
stralia. But we kept the other set and it soon proved of 
ich combat use. 
[hen came December 8. The Japanese attack on Clark 
Field found our communication unit well enough prepared 
nd disciplined to contact Manila quickly during the first 
all in the bombing. One of the enemy's bombs hit a B-10 
vomber plane resting not far from the spot where our truck 
nd trailer were parked. The oil tank was fired by the bomb 
nd a blanketing column of smoke rose from the plane, 
vering and completely concealing our equipment for 
iny minutes. We had dug trenches near by well in ad- 
ince—alw ayS a necessary precé aution. 




































































The men got into 
hese trenches in short order after the attack struck. An 
perator was sent to the station twice during the attack. The 
smoke column from the B-10 gave him excellent cover for 
reaching the station. And what is more, it saved the truck 
ind trailer from direct attack by the strafers, who came in 
tter the bombers. 

This first experience, sudden and costly as it was, was a 
eson to my unit in the value of thorough concealment. 
This time our camouflage was fortunately perfect, and 
‘rom then on we never failed to make it as perfect as we 
possibly could. And up to the time I left for the Southwest 
lmost two months later, we had never suffered a 
ick from the air that could be attributed to the lack 
mncealment. I heard later that the camouflage continued 
de first-rate after I was ordered away. 











Pacific 








Much has been said about the attack on Clark Field it- 
elf, and | have nothing new to add. The Japs hit us and 
t us |; my section and I were so busy keeping our 
eads d-.vn that we saw no more than what has been often 
‘escribe’ Fifty-two bimotored Jap bombing planes and 
twenty n dive bombers from the Jap navy came over; 
their a lasted for nearly three-quarters of an hour. We 
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had some Coast Artillery antiaircraft defense, but from what 
we could see of it the .50 caliber machine gun fire was pretty 
well behind its targets. Even though tracers are deceptive 
to an observer, the fire could not have been accurate or it 
would have had some real results, so low did the strafing 
planes come. Later our antiaircraft units improved greatly 
in accuracy of fire and brought down a number of Jap 
planes. There is a good deal of difference in the speed of 
towed targets used in practice and the real thing. This 
fact must be stressed during early training in gunnery 
Otherwise, the tendency will be to fire behind attacking 
planes in battle until the troops get used to the greater 
speed of the targets. 

As soon as the Jap forces advanced down Luzon from 
Lingayen Beach, we began to get ready for a withdrawal to 
the south. Yet, all the while we continued to carry Out our 
Air Forces radio duties of air ground watch and air ground 
control of pli ines aloft. We still h: id some pli ines; we put 
the ‘m to good use. 

During the weeks I remained with my unit we made at 
least eight moves. Gradually our forces lost more and more 
ple nes antil by the time we had reached our fourth station 
on the road between Luboa and Mariveles there 
longer much air activity left for us to help control. By this 
time the old year had run out, and we were beginning the 
tough, hard first months of 1942. On December 30 we were 
still able to send a detail of four men back to Clark Field to 
get some personal belongings and some equipment we had 
left behind. They brought back the report that Clark Field 
was like a ghost town—no one in sight, no guards, nothing 
This meant, of course, that the field had been abandoned 
but that the Japs had not reached it yet. This detail was 
able to stop at Angeles and San Fe rnando- spots well known 
to everyone who has ever served at Fort Stotsenberg and 
Clark Field—to buy some beer and rum so that we could 
have a little New Year’s celebration. 

I shall not try to tell in detail about the last weeks of 
December, 1941, during which weeks we made three 
moves. There is good reason; the experiences that may be 
of most help and interest to military readers occurred after 
we reached our fourth station, on Bataan. 

In the closing weeks of December there was considerable 
traflic; it was greatly confused because of the constant and 
unhindered enemy strafing. Orders were given that all of 
my men must stay off the roads between the hours of 0930 
and 1530, and so we were able to avoid direct bombing and 
strafing attacks for the most part, and we had no losses. On 
New Year's Day we received an order to move the section 
again. We then decided to leave the trailer behind because 
the roads on Bataan were none too good and we were cet 
tain we could fit the whole set and its equipment into our 
truck. | 


Was no 


Moreover, the narrow roads were 


crowded with ve 
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hicles of all descriptions, bringing troops and supplies into 
Bataan. Our contribution to lightening the congestion was 
to discard the awkward and cumbersome trailer. 

Soon after New Year's [ informed my superiors that the 
radio section did not have enough to do and new duties 
were assigned to us. Our station became part of the ground 
force net—in general, this was a receiving or retransmitting 
station for the Philippine Army and the troops on Bataan. 
We were also the net control station of the advanced eche- 
lon of General MacArthur's ‘headquarters. For those inter- 
ested in technical radio details, we were net control station 
in two nets. One net had six stations in it. In addition to 
this we passed, as a relay station, the traffic from two other 
nets to headquarters. All of this was done, at first, with one 
transmitter and three receivers; later on we were able to ob- 
tain another transmitter. Our nets included the I Corps, 
the II Corps, the Philippine Division, the tanks, the pro 
visional group, and others. 

Here are paragraphs from my diary for January 7 and 9, 
showing, I hope, some of our troubles in getting used to 
ground radio work 


January 7. At six o'clock we took over and all hell 
broke loose. Sx iying that, | mean that with our Air Corps 
procedure it was hard to work with the operators in the 
Signal Corps. However, after having about a thousand 
troubles we began to hold our own. 

Around two o'clock we received word that a new Sig 
nal Operations Instruction was to go into effect at mid 
night, so we prepared diagrams and charts to facilitate the 
proper functioning of the new set-up. 

My duties here are very limited since all I have to do 
is see that the station functions properly and that the 
men keep on the job. It is quite a let-down after working 
as message center, radio and communications officer, in 
addition to navigation officer, assistant S-3, and pilot. 

January 9. The station was still trying to get all of 
the other stations into the net when I awakened this 
morning. We continued our attempts but still had diff- 
culty in reaching them all. By nightfall today we had 
not contacted the tanks, but we were instructed to give 
merely our traffic in the blind since the tanks were so 
close to the front that we did not want them to answer 
and give away their positions. 


lhe quantity of work we took over was far more than a 
single section can be expected to handle efficiently. Our 
numbers had been whittled down, between illness and 
transfer to radio work elsewhere, to eight men—the eight 
enlisted men with the highest degree of physical and mental 
stamina. All of us were working sixteen hours a day or 
more during the last two weeks in January. War certainly 
leaves you without any weak sisters and with the really 
tough men. The fact that a good many of my section did 
not stand up under the strain is not, I believe, a wholesale 
reflection on the training or the caliber of man that com- 
posed it. I know none of us had ever dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of ceasing to operate as an Air Force outfit. Yet, 
here we were set up in the wilds of Bataan, sharing the 
hard assignments of the ground troops. Our training had 
not given us much background of experience for the work 
ve finally did. Nevertheless, I am convinced that those 








May 


few men who did fall behind at first soon maste; — the;, 


difficulties. They were bound to; the American s will 
not be downed. Those who stuck with the unit co inued 
to operate our set long after I was evacuated to Jay 

From here on I want to report some of the prac: | Jes 


sons I learned on Bataan. | cannot describe the | as a 
whole because I didn’t see much of it, except that \¢ often 
did have a grandstand seat for some of the air oj 
And I shall not attempt to give many further tech 


it1Ons 


i] de 


tails of our radio operation, since these matters are probab) 
still best kept confidential. We did, however, make a good 
many observations and have a good many experiences in thy 


practical aspects of campaigning which may well be of som: 
value to all combat troops in this war. These are the things 
I plan to discuss. 

Food and drink soon became the most vital of al! items, 
supply. As early as December 15 we had reduced « 


r meals 
to two a day. 


This was not due to rationing or food shor: 
ages, but to the Jap Air Force which made its heaviest a 
tacks between ten in the morning and two in the afternoor 
It didn’t take us long to form the habit of calling off June 
every day. 

My radio section was probably luckier than most abo. 
chow. In spite of the fact that we were not big enough 1 t 
have our own kitchen and were supposed to eat with tl] th 
nearest large unit, we fared very well. Sometimes we wer 
fed by an Air Force unit near at hand, but most of the tin 
by one of the messes near the advanced echelon of GHQ 
There was not much regularity about our feeding becaus 
often the outfits we went to for rations didn’t have any t 
much. One item that did help us out tremendously was th 
acquirement—I never asked the noncom where he got it 
six dozen quart cans of Ovaltine. This certainly did fill i 
the vacant spots of our menu many a time. 

The food we enjoyed as much as any was what we g 
occasionally from a Philippine Scout mess. Everybody wi 
has ever served with the Scouts remembers the fragran 
mixture of rice, meat, and vegetables, which was the main 
stay of the Scout messes. The virtue of such food on Bataar 
was that it still tasted good, no matter whether it was caraba 
meat or any other. 

Occasionally we drew uncooked rations and had to coo! 
them ourselves. We had not had much training in ind 
vidual cooking, but the section usually managed to fix th 
food in a palatable manner. 

As for water, we never lacked it after we reached Bataan 
So many cool creeks run down off the mountains that \ 
seldom had to go any distance for drinking or cooking wate 
The troops appe: ared to have plenty of materials w ith which 
to chlorinate the water and only once in a while was it ne‘ 
essary to use iodine instead. In general, this creek w: ter Wi 
clear, cool, and good-tasting. At some places also—mostly i 
the small communities—there were artesian wells with « 
good flow. They had been drilled over all Luzon during 
past thirty years or more so that all Philippine communite 


would have good drinking water. 


There is one other comment worth making about sup 
plies in general. When the Army began to wit! draw int 
Bataan, all available trucks and other vehicles brought up 
plies out from the vicinity of Manila. Thes: weed jus 

with Jus! 


dumped along the roads and side roads for mil 
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intities in each dump. For example, we never 
soline for our truck and the one private car my 
id. We had merely to pick it up from along the 
e road. The scattering of supplies in this manner 


was ubtedly intentional, although at times it was diff- 
sult to ‘ollow the system by which it was done. The point 
| want to make is simply that such a “deployment” of sup- 
lies makes it practically proof from the enemy's air attack. 
itis best to scatter the stuff over such a big area that he can’t 
ee it in the first place; in the second place it is best to put 


it in s , small piles that he would have to waste thousands 
nds of bombs to destroy the entire dump. 

| mentioned unit camouflage toward the beginning of 
his article. 1 considered it of the utmost importance wher- 
ver We set up our station, and we never failed to pitch in 
ind conceal our equipment as soon as we arrived at a new 
pot. Here is an example of what we considered good 
We had just left Clark Field. Headquarters 
was near a small village; we were able to remove the side 
from a nipa hut and drive our truck right into the remain- 
ng sides. Then, we replaced the fourth side. In another 
hut, located about three-quarters of a mile away, the same 
dea was carried out for the trailer. Being able to place the 
suck and trailer in two widely separated huts gave both 
dispersion and good camouflage at the same time. Later on 
ve were not so fortunate; therefore, we had to use the ma- 
rials at hand to cover the truck in addition to placing it 
under such overhead protective covering as there was. 

In thinking back over my experiences I also felt that one 
| the most important things of all was this business of 
ligging trenches and digging them early. I knew all the 
time that this was important, but there were times when | 
et my outfit neglect it. When you have only one-third of 
the number of men you need, and when they are all work- 
ng doubly fast and hard, you are likely to get soft-hearted 
bout trench digging. But no commander ought ever to do 
~ unless the circumstances are such that the digging is 
ibsolutely impossible. More than once the ground where 
ve set up was hard as rock, and it would have taken many 
all of hard digging to make much of a trench. Now 
when I think back on it, I realize that in addition to excel- 
ent camouflage we had luck too. Yet, when we didn’t dig 
the trenches we should have dug, my outfit did at least look 
ver the ground for natural holes to dive into if we were 
hombed 

The reason I am convinced that the digging of trenches 
must always be habitual derives from what we saw in other 

laces often not far from our own set-up. There were casu- 
‘ties di uring the Philippine campaign which were avoid- 
ible and came about simply because.commanders did not 
make their men dig in every time they stopped. The thing 


to be avoided is the ever- present American te ndency to test 
vour luck 


' camouth ge. 


Experience taught me three things that could go a long 
vay toward reducing casualties from air attack even when 
you do not have much of anything in the air yourself—use 

' proper cover, deceptive camouflage, and deployment. 
Deploy t is all-important. Every sizable knot of troops is a 


‘arget eas) for the enemy to pick up. Men well scattered are 
1 lot harder to see from a fast- -moving plane. Our air units 
had a saving during the last days in which they were in the 


Jt 
J 


air that if you saw any troops on the ground from the 
they weren't Japs. Appare ntly the Japs had had much more 
careful training about keeping de ‘ployed and camouflaged 
than had many of our forces. With this in mind, and at the 
time aware that I was soon to be evacuated, I saw to it that 
my unit learned two musts: choose your action carefully, 
dig in immediately. 

More than once we set up our radio station near air warn 
ing posts. There was a string of these well up on the moun 
tains of Bataan. The system, it is true, was improvised and 
homemade, but even a visual warning from hilltop to hill 
top is a godsend when there is no equipment available for 
anything better. I visited several of the highest air pour’ 
posts. One was at the top of a tree on the summit of ; 
mountain. The troops had cut enough of the tree away to 
make room for a platform and still have good concealment 
overhead. In this way they got efficient results. Despite 
the fact that so much had to be improvised, we received 
warning of many air attacks in ample time. 

I have mentioned before that the antiaircraft firing im 
proved rapidly after the war began. Since my radio group 
was usually set up near a big headquarters, we saw many of 
the Coast Artillery antiaircraft activities. It was the .50 
caliber machine guns that did the real work against low 
flying planes. Although the heavier guns, as on Corregidor, 
brought down their share of the enemy planes too. The Jap 
strafers and dive bombers usually came cruising in low- 
three to five hundred feet. It was proof of the excellent 
discipline of these Filipino gunners that they followed 
orders and held their fire. It would have been foolhardy to 
have done otherwise. Chances were that the enemy did 
not know our position, and indiscriminate firing would 
have betrayed the location of the guns and of the objective 
being defended. 

From some of the higher spots on Bataan I watched sev 
eral attacks on Corregidor. The Japs would usually come in 
with waves of some eight to fifteen planes; and sometimes, 
especially in the morning, there might be as many as forty 
or fifty. At another time I saw seven Jap two-engined 
bombers come over eight times in succession trying to hit a 
single destroyer out on the water near the channel between 
the Rock and Bataan. The destroyer was dodging at full 
speed and as far as I could see wasn’t damaged by any 
bombs. It finally cruised out into deeper water, apparently 
at full speed. These Jap planes were slow and of an earlier 
model. 

One interesting sidelight of the Jap bombing was its 
varying degree of skill. Sometimes it was very accurate; 
more often it was far off the target. We concluded that 
the enemy must be using a good many squadrons with 
green pilots and only occasionally those with experienced 
crews. 

\side from area bombing, targets demand great accu- 
racy practically a direct hit—if real damage is to be accom 
plished. This is even more important when we consider the 
size of the bombs the Japs were using. In our neighborhood 
they ranged up to around only 500 pounds. On Coast Artil 
lery weapons, for instance, hits have to be direct. I have 
seen a good sized crater six or eight feet away from one of 
our twelve-inch guns. But the damage to the gun itself was 
almost trivial. The fragments did do minor damage to one 
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of the recoil cylinders, but even under the difficult circum- 
stances the Coast Arrtille Ty repair crew had the gun ready 
to fire again in about four ‘hours. 

On January 5, 1942, I wrote the following about Jap 
planes in my diary: 
Today the war is four weeks old, and we are all getting 
somewhat used to the idea. This morning I was awak- 
ened by the men shouting “strafers.” Right they were; 
for just about the time I had my shoes on I saw a silver 
dive bomber, type 97, speeding overhead. He was skim 
ming full throttle just over the trees on the crest of the 
hill which is about a thousand feet higher than our pres 
ent location. One rifle shot was fired at him before he 
was out of sight. Behind him two other planes followed 
in quick succession, one directly overhead and one along 
the road. Several of the men took a shot at these last two 
with their rifles. The action affected the planes not a bit, 
but the men got a little of that helpless feeling out of 
their systems. 
Today again air activity was still great. The antiair- 
craft was limited in its ammunition so we didn’t get the 
same show that we usually get. Today we saw more pur- 
suit—that is Japanese pursuit—than during any other day 
They were probably out to get our fighters since 
we had sent some up yesterday. Late this afternoon we 
saw some more dive bombers, five in all. Three of them 
dove down on the afternoon traffic while two remained 
overhead to protect them. While waiting, the protectors 
put on an acrobatic show for us. We didn’t appreciate 
their ability at all, but they were fairly skillful in their 

maneuvers. After the strafing was over the five joined 
up and went back to their base unharmed, so far as we 
could determine. 


so far. 


My diary for January 14 also gives an idea of typical Jap 
air activity as | saw it: 

This morning reveille was to the sound of enemy 
planes. It was little wonder that we e all got up fast when 
three dive bombers came over this morning around 7:00. 
Chere was a little excitement after the three came over 
for they circled around for about five minutes. Then they 
went away in a northeasterly direction. About half an 
hour later two flights of nine flew over us. These were 
followed by three more flights and, last but not least, one 
came flying alone. The first nine seemed to be heading 
towards Mariveles, while the second nine started that way 
but later altered their courses and headed toward Pilar. 
This was the largest number of planes we had seen in the 
sky for about a week; naturally we all wondered just 
what was going to happen. Periodically during the morn- 
ing we saw three dive bombers circling a 
over our position. This was probably due to the fact that 
they were trying to locate the 155mm. position (not far 
from our own position ). 

The trip down was very quiet (we made a shift of sta- 
tion on that day) and we didn’t see even one airplane. 
However, on arrival the first news I heard was about the 
dive bombers that came over in the morning. One had 
been shot down and perhaps several were damaged also 


(I hope). 
While at Bagac we noticed several dive bombers in 


formation which seemed to be either out on ; nais 
sance missions or on morale missions. They see; o fh 


the length of the front lines. They woud reach ay- 
Bagac Bay, then turn 180 degrees, and fly back a 4g the 
lines. As far as I could tell they would reconnoi long 
some parts of their flight, but in others I am sure ¢!: .: their 
full objective was to make themselves appare: our 
troops in the hopes that it would reduce their 1 

Later on during the day I found out that we hid dong 
a similar thing. We hé id flown over our own | ines to 
show our troops that we still had a few planes tt and 
that we still were backing them up. Today a leticr came 
from headquarters. Ge neral MacArthur asked that ql! 
men do their jobs as well as possible, that we fight a ¢& 
termined battle; otherwise, the inevitable result would ly 


loss of the engagement and destruction of the n 


Malaria has been the topic of many questions. We pre 
pared all possible precautions against the fever, but none of 
them proved absolutely effective. We took quinine ofter 
and regularly after January 16; by then, however, it was 
probably too late. Incidentally, | have heard it said that i 
you stay above 2,000 feet altitude on Bataan you are safe 
from malaria. I don’t think this can be correct. We were 
high up most of the time but malaria hit us just the same 
We used our mosquito bars regularly, but the mosqui 
toes and the malaria struck us in spite of it. By the time |] 
was ordered out of the Philippines I was, like many others 
running a temperature of 104 during the fever periods 

I have also been asked whether time hung heavy on ou 
hands during the campaign. Naturally, during any activ: 
service, there is always much waiting, waiting. Neverthe 
less, when your unit is down to one-third strength and you 
are trying to do with eight or ten men what would seen 
almost impossible to do with thirty, there is little time or 
your hands. For example, my outfit never felt the lack of 
reading matter. We were altogether too busy. 

From time to time we received radio programs from th 
United States and elsewhere, listening to them when ou 
own radio traflic occasionally let up. We had but one ordi 

nary radio speaker and listened meiake to KGEI of Sa 
Francisco and to the Voice of Freedom—C 
station which he set up early in the campaign and kep' 
going with inspiring programs right to the end. We wer 
usually some distance from other units—I always had ow 
station set up a few hundred yards away from headquart 
and other installations for safety from bombing—but we S 

many visitors, all anxious to listen to our receptions 

Several times General MacArthur made a tour of thi 
front lines to confer with corps and division commanders 
The first time I saw General MacArthur was on January | 
when he inspected the advanced echelon of USAFFI 
commanded by Major General Richard Marshall. We wel 
all greatly impressed and inspired by his manner, his wor 
and his confidence. Brigadier General Spence: B Akin 
Chief Signal Officer, brought much encouragement to © 
group during his frequent visits, for he always showed a" 
alert interest in our work. 

As a result of the decision to evacuate bomb: 
was ordered to prepare to leave, and I arrived i: 
shortly afterward. 


Xolonel Romulo 
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Identification of Friendly Forces 


One of the unchanging features of war is the difficulty 
onizing friendly forces in the confusion of combat 
is one reason why uniforms were adopted and why 

ncation symbols and colors came into ge neral use. As 
Bci iency of weapons increased, military forces were 
cted to two pressures the desire to conce: al troops by 
pting colors and uniforms which blended with the ter 
nd the desire to be able to identify troops and ma 
ta distance. 

Nothing affects morale more adversely than to have 

think they are being fired upon by friendly artillery 

ifed and bombed by friendly planes. The effect is al 

; far out of proportion to the damage done and much 
than if they thought the damage was inflicted by 
ction. It was to avoid such difficulties that the 

nch infantryman in 1914 wore those much-condemned 


pants 


are often convinced that they being hired 
pon by friendly forces when, in fact, they are not. A 
mous instance took place during the Gallipoli campaign 
\t Q Hill on Sari Bahr ridge the Ist Battalion of the 6th 
and a detachment of the 6th South Lancashires 
ptured the high ground commanding the Narrows 
\ugust 9, 1915. Before they could consolidate the po 
hail of artillery fire swept them from the heights. 

eved this fire came from friendly guns or moni 
recriminations followed, but both the navy and 
irtillery declared that the firing was done by the 

it these troubles plagued all armies in the last 

ited by the plaintive signs chalked on German 


lugouts: “We fear only God, and our own artil 


development of air warfare and the increased 
iechanized operations, the difficulties of recog 
ng idly forces has vastly increased. Planes moving 
an hour and vehicles at 20-30 miles an hour 
more difficult to recognize than foot soldiers 
our miles an hour. Thev, in turn, find that 


their own speed makes it difficult for them to identify 
friendly forces. There have been (and doubtless will be 
more ) reports ol troops, ships, and matériel be ing attac ked 
by friendly planes or forces. Japanese pilots have reportedly 
bombed and machine-gunned their own ground troops 
\A gunners on Jap Carriers have shot down their own 
planes as they followed our dive bombers into the attack 
The Japanese navy fired on its own vessels during the 
night engagements in the Solomons, and Italian warships 
did the same in the battle of (¢ ape Matapan Bombers of 
both sides have mistaken the identity ot surtace ships in 
the Mediterranean 

Even experi need Stuka squi idrons in North Africa have 
repe. atedly bombed their own troops and matériel from low 
altitudes. Sergeant J. A. Brown, attached to a British mortar 
battery at E] Alamein, on October 31, 1942, wrote in a re 
cent number of the Saturday Evening Post 


This has been a sad day for the Luftwaffe. To the 
credulous joy of all who watched, twenty-two Stukas dived 
magnificently but mistakenly onto their own much-bombed 
infantry. As the bombs struck the ground and the dust rose, 
a savage roar of exultation burst from a thousand [British] 
throats. Men beat one another's backs in ecstacy. This raid 
was obviously intended for us 

It was great fun conjecturing the purple conversation at 
that moment blistering the (German t le phone wire It de 
lighted us to believe that the machines had been nianned 
by Italian pilots 

A second raid during the afternoon was interc¢ pted by 
the RAF. I think the Germans must have heard our how] 
of mirth above the sound of bombs. By all that was holy 
they did it again! They jettisoned their bombs all over their 
brethren. They blew their own lines practically off the face 
of the map. It was the most beautiful sight I have ever seen 
I saw strong, silent sergeant-majors pounding the earth in an 
ecstacy of delight; | thought the colonel was going to burst 


a blood ve ssel 


Ground force: particularly \A troops, spe nd a lot of 
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time on the identification of plane types, a task rendered 
difficult by the speed of modern planes. But what can be 
done to render the identification of friendly troops and 
matériel easier for the pilots? The pilot of a modern fight 
ing plane looks at the battlefield through goggles and heavy 
safety glass. He is seated in a position which restricts his 
vision and he is traveling close to four hundred miles an 
hour. He has to identify ground targets in a matter of split 
seconds. When both sides resort to cam uflage and cover, 
his problem is immensely complicated. In the dusty desert 
a file of friendly tanks or vehicles approaching their own 
lines may be mistaken for enemy machines attacking. The 
of reversing the turret when moving toward 
friendly lines is often “copied by the enemy. Besides Te- 
versing a self-propelled assault gun is no soap. Traditional 
identification symbols such as black crosses and red stars are 
soon covered with dust. 

The Germans in North Africa have begun to paint the 
whole rear of their tanks bright red. Like the red pants of 
the French infantryman in 1914, this broad expanse of red 
paint lets the German artillery and air force know where 
their own vehicles are. The Germans are apparently con- 
vinced that the small symbols are inadequate and are willing 
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Problems of 
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In view of the steadily increasing significance problems 
of inter-Allied cobperation have assumed in the course of 
the present struggle, it is most remarkable that this small 
volume should be the first serious study devoted to that 
fascinating subject. It is not as if the raw materials had 
Only by an extraordinary feat of conden- 
sation has the author succeeded in sorting out the main 
strands of the complex web of the gradual integration of 
Allied strategy during the last conflict 


been wanting. 


from more than a 
score of voluminous official histories and compressing them 
into less than 200 pages. 
he narrative begins rather haltingly with the original, 
wholly inadequate, staff talks started by the Entente in the 
first Morocco crisis of 1905. Passing on to the conditions 
under which the British Expeditionary Force was sent to 
France August, 1914, he succeeds in presenting an 
extremely vivid picture of the manifold difficulties and mis- 
understandings under which something like a system of co- 
operation was gradually worked out on the Western front 
from 1914 to 1916. Special chapters on the Gallipoli cam- 
aign, Salonika, and naval coéperation round off this first 
palt of the coérdination of Allied strategy in the outlying 
theaters of war and bring the story down to 1916. 
The second half follows with increasing detail the suc- 
cessive attempts to achieve real unity of purpose .and com- 
mand, first by the establishment of a Supreme War Coun- 
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to risk identification by hostile aircraft. This sy: 
great deal to recommend it. 

Operations in heavily wooded or jungle terra 
even greater ide ntification difficulties for pilots. 
seldom be sure of the location of their own lines 


covered by a green canopy of foliage. Signal flags lent; G 
fication pé anels on the ground cannot be seen. Colore.! smok; th 
rockets or flares which will rise above the trees w ee) n 
to be the answer. ri 

Recently operations in the Southwest Pacific and Nort] h 
Africa seem to indicate that identification of friend|y force: ( 
from the air is one of the toughest problems we hay face on 
This raises a question as to which is the more importan; 
concealment or identification? If concealment before and | 
during battle is more important than instant identificatio, the 
of friendly and hostile forces, then the present colors ' 
equipment, vehicles, and symbols are satisfactory. Oth: iu 
wise, one can ask whether the traditional identificatior \. 


SY mbols and colors shoulc | not be replaced by a col I brig t fee 
enough, or a symbol massive enough to be readily r 
nized at ope rational altitudes. Since this is a matter of ; 
cern to all field soldiers, The Journat will be glad to pri 
the best comment received. Send in your ideas. 


ik: 


Cooperation’ 


HERBERT ROSINSKI 


ik : 


re 
cil, instituted after the Italian disaster at Caporetto in «| Fh 
autumn of 1917 and, after the failure of that oesy t a 
achieve any noticeable improvement, the formal app 


ment of Foch to the post of supreme inter-allied Co 

mander-in-Chief at Doullens as a result of the acute mena 
of the great German spring offensive of 1918 and the breah The 
down of the Fifth British Army. Concentrating 
central issue, the developments in the other fields 

theaters of war are considered merely as they present 
themselves to the control organs and conferences, 
veying a very vivid picture of the complexity and variety 

issues facing them, but at the cost of any continuous surve\ 
of these by no means unimportant issues. The strang I 


on th 


thus con Ito 


anomaly in this respect, as General Maurice himself point per 
out, was that while seapower and naval resources becam 

more and more dominant factors in naval strategy, they ’ 
were given no place in the organization of the Suprem el 
War Council. Instead, a permanent Allied Naval Counc ct 
was set up with headquarters in London, but normal! d 
meeting elsewhere, and, it appears that its proceed ngs wer a 
only once reported to the Supreme War Council when tl ; 
terms of the Armistice were considered. The extremel ; 
skillful manner in which General Maurice describes th ; 
separate meetings of this Allied Naval Council merely serves 
to demonstrate all the more clearly the gap existing 0 this fe 


vital respect in the Allied organization right to the end th 


Taken as a whole, General Maurice’s stucy—as 0% 3 
would expect from an author of his world-wide reputation Hap, 
—ranks among the half dozen best military book produced Hi 264 F 
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is war. As a basic introduction and survey it will 
ndispensable aid to students of national and inter- 
nilitary organization. Its weaknesses lie in certain 
s which the author has had imposed or imposed 
f. In the first instance, inter-Allied coéperation as 
Genera! Maurice understands it here, is confined chiefly to 
she strategic and tactical codrdination of Allied forces fight- 
lder by shoulder in the same theater of war. The 
jmpler, but in other respects no less difficult problem of 
the coordination of the independent allied 
forces fighting each in its own theater not only towards 
wnchronization of effort, but towards strategic codrdina 













activities of 







nn within the same plan, is dealt with only in the margin. 
[his may partly be due to the fact that Russian records on 
World War, which would have provided the main 
source for such consideration, are incomparably less ade 
uate than those of the Western Powers to which General 
\auric oh s exclusively confined himself. One cannot help 
feeling that a little more emphasis on this point and, above 
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[his new work on military leadership is the most com 
te treatment of the subject that has been published for 
to be a book of 
ct help to the Army officer in facing his daily problems 
f lez leadership, both in battle and in training before the duties 
battle arise. 
There are many fine and helpful things in The Psychol 
of Military Leadership. But it has also many grave 
ts which reduce the value it might have had otherwise. 
ie chief of these faults is that the book doesn’t reach the 
ce where the Army leader lives. It doesn’t strike the 
rd of human spirit which is the essence of all military 
ade aps. whether it is leadership acquired by men hith- 
) unaccustomed to leading others or the leadership of a 
man ee 10 has seen Army leade rship in operation throughout 
s life and early learned the practice of it. 
The text of The Psychology of Military Leadership 
pens, for example, with the following passage: 


east two decades. It is meant, of course, 

















The chief task of the line officer, when all has been said 
ind done, is that of controlling men. His is the job of human 
engineering in a very real and immediate sense. As an ofh 
erves as an engineer and as the engineered, since he 
directs his men and is, in turn, directed by his superior off- 
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cers. lo serve efficiently in this capacity the officer must 
readily acquire those tricks of the trade that make for effec 
tive functioning of his entire command. He must become 
proficient in human engineering. That psychology, dealing 
as it does with the understanding, prediction, and control of 
man’s behavior, has considerable to offer in this engineering 
feat is logical. How is it possible, for example, so to teach 
the during their initial training periods that time, 
see lony of Military Leadership. By L. A. Pennington, Lt. Col 
264 Pages ug , Jr., H. W. Case. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943 
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all, a clearer distinction of the two aspects might have been 
possible and helpful to the reader. 

In the same way the complete neglect of the problems 
encountered simultaneously by the Central Powers is some 
what disappointing, particularly so, as there exists a rich 
literature on that particular subject. General Maurice's ex 
tremely interesting and valuable deductions, with which 
he concludes his survey, might have gained by comparison 
with the parallel (yet in many respects different) experi 
ences of the Central Powers. A close examination of the 
other side might have enabled a to add fresh material to 
his discussion of British attempts to forecast the 
plans for the great spring offensive of 1918 

These observations in no way detract from the value and 
usefulness of General Maurice’s book nor from the debt of 
gratitude which we owe him for it. The only regret is that 
the Oxford University Press has not thought fit to have a 


(German 


book of such enduring value reprinted on good paper in 


this country. 








od ad 


and morale are conserved? 


energy, [his is a practical prob 
and one the 
namely to 
Numerous psychological facts and principles 
are at the services of any officer. The application of psychol 
ogy to military problems is hereby designated throughout 
this volume as military psychology. 


related t 
and control of human behavior 


lem in human engineering closely 
understanding 


psychology. 


By this term is meant the 
use of psychological principles and techniques that fa 
the handling of men in the armed forces. 


ilitate 


I think there is strong objection to this general approach 
to military psychology. It is an approach that appar ntly 
hopes to remember—by keeping the word “human” in view 

that men are flesh and blood with individual minds 
not inert materials of the kinds which the word “en: 
ing 


and 


gineer 

‘| he 
gain trom 
reading its first paragraph, just quoted, that the emphasis 
might fall too readily and generally upon the “ 


almost invariably connotes in all its other usages 
rest of the book bears out the fear a critic might 


ngineering 
possibilities of leadership rather than its human pe ssibilities 
What appears to make this so, more than anything els 
is the difficulty the authors have had in avoiding the labora 
tory jargon of the psy hologist. It is apparent that they have 
tried to use more general language in many places, but have 
seldom been able to sustain their effort. In some spots. in 
deed, they have not been able to do so at all. Here is an 
example which comes early in the book in a section on 


“Progressive Training 


Make an inventory of the material. In order to list the dif 
ferent segments of the military theory or tactics to be taught, 
the officer must himself be thoroughly familiar with the ma 
terial. The inventory serves as a “refresher course” for the 
officer and prevents him from forgetting major and minor 
points in his instruction. Once the various parts of the drill 





























are listed, they should be carefully arranged and grouped in 
order of simplest to most complex. Table 2 illustrates in 
simplified fashion this procedure. 

(The heading of the table is as follows: “Illustrative 
Inventory of Parts in Applying the Principle of Progres- 
sive Training.” 

»* * * 

Use cumulative practice. Assume that the drill to be 
taught has been divided into four simple-to-complex segments 
to be learned in the order 1-2-3-4. To apply the principle of 
cumulative practice,;each man in the outfit is required to 
learn, first, part 1, then, second, part 2. After part 2 has been 
learned, the officer should require his men to execute part | 
and part 2 in order. Following the learning of part 2, parts 
1, 2, and 3 may then be linked and practiced together. By 
the time the officer has explained and demonstrated part 4, 
they are already quite proficient in the previously acquired 
segmental acts. Cumulative practice of parts 1-2-3-4 is now in 
order. The instructor, if he were to use cumulative and non- 
cumulative practice periods respectively with two groups of 
equally capable men, would be sure to note that cumulative 
practice is superior to practice of isolated units. Once each 
portion of the subject matter has been successfully explained, 
demonstrated, and executed, each man must be required to 
review what has been previously learned. 


lhis, which is one of the thickest passages in the book, 
deals, as the reader may have gathered, with a pretty simple 
matter lining up in a systematic manner the thing you are 
going to instruct your troops in. There is similarly writ- 
ten material on “achievement tests,” “essay examinations,” 
“performance examinations,” and a number of other topics. 

Elsewhere, the text of The Psychology of Military Lead- 


ership may not be so full of the psychologist's special lan-- 


guage but only very seldom does it get entirely away from 
it. Here, for ex ample, is the way, in part, one very human 
aspect of leadership is discussed: 
In this connection, a highly important adjunct to 
Army training is personalization. An instructor may look 
upon each man as much like every other recruit in personal- 
ity, likes, dislikes, and abilities. An officer may conceivably 
look upon his men as all named Smith or Jones. Attitudes 
of this nature are readily perceived and resented. Fortu- 
nately, it is possible for the officer to correct this tendency 
and to personalize his relationship with the trainees in his 
outfit. That the instructor is very busy is no excuse for the 
error of impersonalization in military training. The ofhcer 
still may by his bearing and attitude recognize the existence 
of each man. He may by showing this awareness note the 
positive effects that accompany it. Observation should con- 
vince him of the value of personalizing procedures. 


Now the idea of knowing all your men—distinguishing 
between them in your dealings with them, realizing that 
each is a different human being—doesn’t need to be ap 
proached in such an artificial manner as the passage I have 
just quoted uses. This passage and much of the language 
in what follows it about “personalizing military pedagogy” 
are almost so far from portraying the normal human rela- 
tionships between leader and led as to be harmful to the 
leaders who study them instead of helpful. In my opinion 
there are few leaders in our Army who need to be told that 
it is desirable to know their troops individually. The young 
officer and noncom who may not have been successful in 
getting close to the soldiers they lead are seldom men who 
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do not want to do so,, They are, rather, inexperien 
ers, somewhat unsure of their military knowledge 
their leadership, with what might be called psy. 
problems of their own—usually not very serious | a 
problems of human adjustment that take some and 
some gathering of self-confidence to solve. No. anhh 
amount of didactic stuff in a book, about “the erro. of jn 
personalization” and “personalization procedures n | 
of the slightest assistance to the young, new, 
some what’ uncertain leaders of American troops. 

The things that can be helpful to such a beginnin» leade; 
are things like the following: 

He can be told that his troubles aren’t new trouble. or un 


usual ones—that everybody who ever took over a squad o 
platoon, a flight or a battery or a troop, has had, at least t 
some extent, the same uncertainties, the same Rl Sas t 
whether he will make good—as to whether he has the stuff 


of a leader. 

He can be told that some men are able to overcome thex 
doubts rapidly, merely because they have practiced or ob 
served ways of leade ship before they got into the Army 


He can be told in simple words—with regard to the bes 
way of making his instruction personal—a few hints on re 
membering names and faces, on trying to be natural an 


friendly rather than stiff and embarrassed, and on watching 
how other men, more experienced leaders—the best ones 
around him—deal with their men as individuals. Above al! 

the young, new, uncertain leader can be assured that t it isn't 
going to “take him long to gain confidence and a closer 
human relation with his troops, that some awkward situa 
tions may arise through his mistakes for a while, but tha 
these things will iron out and disappear as he gains assur 
ance and experience. To be sure, there will be leaders wl 

don’t pan out, and the only thing the higher command car 
do is to get rid of them, if necessary by recommending th 

reclassification. But these men can’t often be picked out ai 
once, and so every young leader should be given all possibl 
encouragement toward solving his human problems throug! 
gaining practical experience and observation of leadership 
methods. 

But as I said, this kind of thing strikes too close hor 
with the individual leaders concerned for a stiff, oo? 
laboratory treatment of it to do them any good. To be f 
it may be that this kind of language v would actually he Ip 
young psychologist who found himself in comm: ind of 
troops. But I am afraid it won't be of much help to others 

There are many other spots in The Psychology of Mili 
tary Leadership where this same type of criticism applies 
In one long paragraph which says, in effect, that an offi 
mustn’t lose his temper during instruction, are these sen 
tences: 


The officer whose daily duty it is to instruct men differing 
in interests, ability and temperament sometimes ¢ xhibits un 
due irritation and anger. These reactions are often d 
ganizing both to the officer and the trainees. The) result in 
the disruption of the learning process as evidenced by ' 


r 


1S01 


quent increase both in the number of errors mad: ind in the 
length of time required for mastery. Anger and fear, bot 
strong emotions, interfere greatly with the learning of skilled 
acts that demand fine muscular coérdination. Intense e™ 


tions engendered by an instructor’s undue anger. «istract the 



































































s from their duties and also physiologically disrupt the 
nated functions of the body. That emotional control 
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fighting forces opposed to the Northern troops) hardly knew 
how to drill at all in the parade ground sense. The actual 
relationship between close-order drill and battle needs a 
most complete examination by military leaders and psy 
C hologists toge the <. 

T he sections of the book that treat esprit de corps, disci 
pline, courage, and so on, have some good things in them, 
but it seems to me they a Some of the de 
tailed psychological emphasis on training methods might 
have been sacrificed to give more room to these matters 
There is, for example, hardly half a page on fear, and what 
there is doesn’t seem very sound. 
most important factors 


sre much too brief. 


But isn’t fear one of the 
1 leader should know all about? 
Shouldn't he have as pelts every resource of psychol 
Ogy and practical expe rienced leade rship, not only to help 
him with the fears of his men but with his own? 

One other point of criticism. There are places in the book 
which I consider to give an overemphasis on German disci 
pline. One German officer is quoted as giving “some very 
interesting thought relative to authority and discipline that 
applies to the Army of the United States or to any other 
army as well as to that of Germany.” 
many of them, 


There are things, and 
\merican military men can learn from the 
Germans—and probab sly from the Japs too. But I prefer, in 
time of war especk ally, to see most such matters thoroughly 
Americanized and adapted before they are proffered to our 
own forces for their gene ral use. I know that some will not 
agree with me on this. 

The question is, in concluding, whether in view of the 
numerous points of criticism brought out above I can still 
say that there are helpful and useful things in this book. | 
am sure there are—especially for a man with enough back 
ground ot psychology to understand its language and for the 
man whose general common sense and experience is sufh 
cient for him to recognize the artificialities of presentation 
To others, it is not likely to be helpful 
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A REVIEW BY CORPORAL JOHN B. SPORE 


7 dling disturbing elements in military training is essen- 
r the optimal success of the program is axiomatic. 
is a lot more of it, but this is plenty to show what 
' | am not a psychologist, but I am sure that few psy- 
‘ : s woul agree that the suggestion “don’t get mad” 
by | to help the control of a temper difficult to govern. 
' 1age of the type I have quoted runs, in general, 
ut The Psychology of Militar) Leadership, though 
many places w here it isn’t as heavy as in the pas 
: y far given. Such words as “trainees,” “skills,” “atti- 
> nd so forth are found on almost every page. There 
" semantic trouble often found in the writing of most 
= psychologists who touch upon military things—a trouble 
z , - word “drill.” Drill means one thing to a psycholo 
stuf gist ) something considerably different to a soldier. The 
tendency in this book is to overemphasize, to some extent, 
cause of confusion of meaning, the soldier type of drill 
an Indeed, I feel that the discussion on “Drill and Cere- 
nies’ is very iné idequate. There is no attempt made to 
md late, psyc hologically, the actual detailed work of the battle 
ues field to close orders and physical drill, and there is at least 
es ne bad error, though perhaps it wasn’t intended. The sen 
or ence, “Officers should therefore seize every opportunity ty 
— icipating in drill, calisthenics, and ceremonies” will, 
90 ifraid, be taken by many as justifying an overemphasis 
a time and trouble on these sides of military training. Be 
_— , this particular section of the book skips the fact. well 
clos ‘nown to soldiers of some experience, that some of the finest 
ae f the world’s fighting troops have been the opposite of the 
ro nd-polish, ceremonial, well-drilled type of outfit. More 
a han once in the pages of past issues of this magazine the 
= ct has been brought out that such tough, hardened fight- 
aps g forces as W ellington’ s Peninsular army and Sherman’s 
BS of 1864 and 1865 (not to speak of some of the splendid 
~er ke |e 
lerst 
; he n 
onis 
be tf: 
] 
hep Neither that ubiquitous recruit, Private Marion Har- 
sh grove; nor that tough- guy-sentimentalist, Sergeant Jimmy 
Ma \annon; nor even that self-deprecating sophisticate, War 
"0 rant Otheer E. J. Kahn, Jr., have yet spoke n for the Ameri 
“3 n soldier as he will be remembered when the fighting in 
n ofc hi is over and done. In the history books there will be 
ese st iat final message te upped out by a Brooklyn boy on a Signal 
( p telegraphic key a few hours before the final sur 
differing render of General Wainw right’s forces, and the “Send us 
ibits un more ps” communiqué from the Marines on Wake. But 
en disor the rea voice of the American soldier in this war is in the 
result" ® Now tiny but growing piles of V-mail, treasured in hundreds 
d by ie t thousands of desk and bureau drawers and candy and 
nd in the cigar boxes. 
ear both 
of skilled ce diers Speak, 1775-1918. Edited by William Matthews and 
nse em ioe ter. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1943. 365 Pages; 








lhe growing piles of V-mail contain the same 


kind of 
material that Messrs. Matthews and Wecter have harvested 
in working the rich, but unploughed, field of the letters and 
diaries of American soldiers in every war since the battle 
of Lexington and Concord 
rich vitamins of soldiery. 
“Citizens are not like soldiers, 
much the best,” 


Their harvest is lush with the 


and I like soldiers’ ways 
wrote a private at the end of the Civil War 
In those few words are the reasons for this book, and the 
answer, too, to the current opinion that our Army today, 
is made up of civilians in uniform. A few months in 
camp, the hard life of the training field and maneuver 
ground, does more than inculcate soldierly 
civilian in a man fades into nothingness. 


virtues; the 
And even more is 
this true when combat makes a man a veteran soldier in a 
few hours. And the common life of the soldier is ageless 


The letters of a soldier on Bunker Hill voice the same 
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thoughts as those of the men who fought in the Wilderness 
and in the Argonne Forest. 

For the American soldier, highly literate or unlearned, 
imaginative or stolid—has in all wars put in writing for his 
homefolks in letters or in diaries, his fears, his hopes, his 
regrets, his complaints, what he has done and what he has 
seen, of his comrades, and of his immediate superiors. Here 
is evidence: 

Item: “I teel ye, that, if it had not been for Colonel Pres 
cott, there would have been no fight. He was all night and 
all the morning talking to the soldiers, and moving about 
with his sword among them in such a way that they all felt 
like fight.” Thus a private recalled the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Item: “I joined capt. Copp’s company, a nice man, who 

gladly receiv'd me, and in three days promoted me to the 
office of a CORPORAL! As I never held any office before, 
you know, it made me feel kinder queer at first; but I soon 
learnt my duty, and the grate responsibility attached to my 
office.” Thus a 63-year old farmer who left his family to 
fight the Redcoats with three American armies during the 
War of 1812. Taken prisoner early in the war he was later 
released and rejoined the Army to fight at Lundy’s Lane 
and later at New Orleans. 
“Our enemy is not invincible, our cause is good 
and at the worst, we can but die in defense of this little 
altar which we have erected to Liberty in the wilds of 
Texas.” Thus a sensitive Virginian who did indeed die at 
the hands of Santa Ana. 

Item: “I asked him what he was fighting for. He said he 
didn’t know, except it be ‘not to get licked.’ ” Thus a Yankee 
reported a conversation with a sick Confederate prisoner. 

Item: “I am learning some things. I find that men who 
talk the most: are not always the bravest. So Ezra C. is 
writing home some dreadful tales of guns and drums and 
Let me tell you a bit of a secret. I don’t 
want to dispute anybody, but he has not fired a gun.” Thus 
a young Northern private wrote home in the first year of 
the war. 

Item: 
still, waiting for the storm to break on us. I know mighty 
well what | was thinking about then. My mind’s eye was 
fixed on a little log cabin, far away to the north, in the 
backwoods of western Illinois. I could see my father sitting 
on the porch, reading the little local newspaper brought 
from the postoffice the evening before. There was my 
mother getting my little brothers ready for Sunday-school; 
the old dog lying asleep in the sun; the hens cackling about 
the barn; all these things and a hundred other tender recol- 
lections rushed into my mind. I am not ashamed to say 
now that I would willingly have given a general quit-claim 
deed for every jot and tittle of military glory falling to me, 
past, present, and to come, if I only could have been mi- 
raculously and instantaneously set down in the yard of that 

aceful little home, a thousand miles away from the 
oe of fighting men.” Thus did a young private recall 


Item 


gory bat t les? 


“And there we stood, in the edge of the woods, so 


in later life the moments before the fury of Shiloh broke 
around him. 

Item: “This morning the first thing I caught was a body 
louse, Ugh! Well that was strange, I did not know what 
kind of a louse it was. All night I 


was restless, scratching 


away at what | supposed to be the rash. The do 


given me an ointment for it but it had got no bette the 
evening | thought I would wash my neck and pu on , 
clean undershirt. I got everything ready. I looked at» y yp 
clean shirt and lo! & behold! it was filled with lice, ord 
the whole mess profiting by my discovery we soon had 


tub full of the varmints.” Thus the diary of a Con 
prisoner at Camp Douglas, Chicago. 

Item: “I have been on picket duty in the woods s ‘ 
miles from town twice since coming here. . . . Its an awfy] 
good time to think of home and soft warm bed and @'| that. 
Then I would say to myself—what’s the use. When the 
stars are shining I always look for the dipper and the north 
star. They are both a little lower down here than n the 
North but they look just as friendly as they did in Wiscon- 


sin.” Thus the letter of a Wisconsin lad of sixteen to his 
parents. 

Item: “Say, by George, how I wish I could have some of 
that strawberry shortcake. Land of Goshen, I can taste jt 


now.” Thus a sick Yankee at Vicksburg smacking his slips 
over a letter from home. 

Item: “The first morning of July we left earley and about 
12 oclock we got to Gate rsburg which was about 10 miles 
from wher we started in the morning. And when we got 
there we found the Yankies was ther And in a few minutes 
after we got ther we was ordered to the feald Our Bregaid 
and General Haser charged the enemy and soon got them 
routed and run them threw the town and then we stop 

“The 2 day we laid in a line of battel at the Same pli 
And the enemies picket a firing on us all day Thomas Mil 
kilt on picket; Shot in the head And about Sun down 
Bregaid and Hoser was ordered to charge just in frund and 
take the enemes Batterys we 
driven the infantry from behind two stone fences anc 


charged and succeeded IT 
] 


part of the Batterys But it was soon so dark and so much 
smoke that we couldn't see what we was a doing And the 
enemy got to geather again and we had no reinforcemé 
and we had to fall back to our old position 

“The 3 morning we went back in town and laid in a lin 
of battel all day in the Streets And ther was a great dee! 
fiting don that day but our Divishion was not cauld on 

“The next morning about a hour befour day we went 
back about a mile from town and staid ther all day 
“The morning of the 5 we left befour day and it a rain 

ing as hard as it could poor and marched in the direction of 
I lage rstown and didnt get but 6 miles all day for the } Yanks 
calvry kep a running ne on ous all day.” Thus Sergeat 
Bartlett Yancy Malone of North Carolina reported in 
matter-of-fact terms the sae of Gettysburg. 

Item: “Sept. 1. Pleasant. Won $20.00 at Bluff in AM 
A full hand, two flushes. I held the Full. in the P. M. won 
twenty dollars at Sweat. Got a $30.00 Draft.” Thus the 
diary of a New England drummer boy. Later he recorded 
“Nov. 25. Pleasant. Set up a sweat board among the 
Excelsiors, and after getting about $50 ahead was cleaned 
out, having vest torn and losing all my money. Big thing 

Item: “So, the morning after my arrival, Septem r 29th, 

I doffed my uniform of first lieutenant, put on son ed m\ 
father’s old clothes, armed myself with a corn knife, and 
proceeded to wage war on the standing corn. The | feeling | 
had while engaged in this work was sort of queer. It almost 











eling I 
almost 























ometimes, as if 1 had been away only a day or two, 
just taken up the farm work w here I had left off.” 

soldier who recalled the moments before the 
Shiloh, also recalled the day of his return home 
war. 

April 27. Every body begins to feal the trip now, 
tiresome now. since they have taken all of our ditty 
p d benches and all extra mess chests and stored them 

have no place to sit down except on deck and let 
hang over. Then the men forward cant get enough 
keep the mselves clean. I am more lucky than most 

, for I have a chance to steal a Bucketful one everv 

ur cook is no good, he makes sour Bread and would 
zood schrapnel for clearing the decks, and of corse 
tumble servant has to chew Hard Tack. had more 
[argate practis to day. 













' Thus an ordinary seaman records 
santries of life on board the Oregon as ‘it raced 
n San Francisco to Cuba at the outbreak of the Spanish 
\merican war. 
Item: “I was afraid from the day that war was declared 
intil after the Armistice. I was seldom more scared one time 
nother. I had a feeling of dread when, and each 
‘ime that, we were about to go into action. For some reason, 
this fcling was always less acute when the danger was 
est. On the morning of October 4, 1918, I was in the 
tacking column at Nantillois. German shells were literally 
ning all about us. Yet I was not as scared as I was the 
lay before, when approaching the first line I may 
irk here that, scared or not, nobody ever gave a thought 













great 















[here are no trenches, no concrete pill boxes, no masses 
artillery and no long columns of men. 

Instead, you can drive almost the entire length of the 
Northern front and see only an occasional soldier. a barb 
wire enclosure where deadly mines are laid to stop a sur- 
prise thrust, a well hidden battery of artillery or a lone 
peep driving along the dusty road. 

Picture two outspread hands, facing each other, with a 
strong point or a headquarters on the tip of each finger. One 
hand will be the Axis and the other the Allies. The cor- 


tidors between the fingers and the space between the hands 


t 




















s no-man’s-land. Both sides operate, almost at will, miles 
behin the other's strong points, searching for ammuni- 
tion dumps or mining the roads that are used for supply 
convoys. Each road must be carefully inspected before 





heavy traffic can pass. 


If y 


wFr 






were to investigate a farmhouse, perched precari- 
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to the matter of retreat. I never thought of this until after 
the war. ' Thus an honest statement on fear by a pri 
vate in the AEF. 

Item: “Finly we came to thair trenches and thair we got 
lots of prisiners, another fellow and myself got 13 out of 
one little dugout. We got close up to the dugout, and we 
seen a machine gun setting in the mouth of the dugout so 
we stopped and decided Ww hat to do. So I asked him what he 
wanted to do, go up and get the machine gun or stay thair 
and keep his eye on the dugout until I could crawl up and 
get the gun, so he decided he would let me go So he 
craw led to where he could cover the hole and shoot any of 
them if they came out. Of course we didnt know whether 
for sure thair was any one in thair or not, but we could not 
risk it any way, so I crawled on up to the dugout and got 
the gun. I did not dare to get up and aim to carry it so | 
drug it way laying down. Of course I didnt carry it very 
far, just far enough so no one could step out and gel hold of 
it without us getting him for sure. So the fellow came on up 
to where I was and we crawled on up to the dugout and got 
up and hollered for them to come out and here they came 
with thair hands up hollowing ‘Kamerad,’ 13 of them. I 
wish I had that machine gun back home. We turned them 
over to a company that was following us up and we went 
on. We taken the feed box out of the machine gun and 
threw it as far as we could so if we had left any Germans 
around thair they could not use it.” Thus are deeds of 
bravery and high courage reported as part of the day's work. 
This was from a letter of a Southern farm boy to his wife. 


ously on the side of a hill, chances are that you would find 
British or American soldiers sleeping in the barn, sprawled 
out on the straw stack, sleepily playing cards for cigarets 
—paydays ar 
the already wall ss barrel of a rifle. 


e few and far between here—or swabbing out 
They aren’t goldbrick- 
ing; this is their nightime and when not asleep, they use 
it for simple amusements or to make sure their weapons 
are in good order when they take another “crack at Jerry. 

It is when the sun is down behind the mountains and the 
heat of the day has given place to a damp chill, that they 
come to life. Patrols of ten or a dozen men are formed, 
check their weapons, roll their gas capes, put a few cans of 
hard rations in their pockets and set out to the east, in 
search of the enemy. 

And on the other side of the hills, the Germans and 
Italians are doing the same things. It is when these little 
groups of men clash in the pitch-black night that the war 
for the hills above Tunis and Bizerte is fought. Few prison- 
ers are taken; no quarter given or asked. 
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Overseas Edition of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


With this issue The Journat is instituting an overseas 
edition of approximately one-quarter the size of the regular 
magazine. By reduction through a photographic process and 
offset printing it has proved possible to issue The Journa 
for overseas readers in a still legible form about the size of 
Readers’ Digest. The reduction brings the type down very 








small but it can still be read in a fair light. Most 
pictures can also be discerned. 

The Journat has planned such an edition fo: 
months. The idea was chiefly to save overseas 
space as well as give the reader in the war theater 
size magazine. 
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Reprints of “This Platoon Will .” and 
“The Enemy” 


The Journa now has reprints of Major James \\ arne: 
Bellah’s “This Platoon Will . . .” and “The Enemy.” th 
editorial in the April issue about calling the Jap and Nay 
by name in all training. There have been requests 
prints of both of these. The Journat will be glad to send 
as many as a unit needs—and without charge. 
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Stephen Vincent Benét—Soldier 


When Stephen Vincent Benét died suddenly in mid 
March, the United States and the United Nations lost 2 
soldier who was giving his utmost in their cause and why 
now has given his life. 

Mr. Benét. who came from an Army family and who put 


the fire and iron of war into some of his best poems and 


stories, was writing for the Government in the war effo: 
His health did not permit any other form of participatior 
Upon learning of the interest of The Inranrry Journai 


in reaching large numbers of soldiers with good, cheap 


books, Mr. Benét volunteered to write a book for The Jour 
NaL if it would help. Since, in our opinion, no forcefu 
first-rate brief historical description of the War's immed 
ate background had been written, we asked Mr. Benet 
tackle one, and he agreed to as soon as he would hav 
finished other promised War writing in hand. 

When we attempted to suggest suitable terms for th 
book, Mr. Benét had his own ideas. “I just want to make 
one point,” he wrote. “Anything I did directly and specif 
ally for the Army would be done free, or with royalties | 
Army Relief. I’d make a hell of a bombardier but at lea 
I can pass a few adjectives for the United States.” 

How Mr. Benét felt about writing for the War he said i 
another letter: “. . . I don’t happen to agree with Heming 


4 


way’s thesis [as expressed in the introduction to Men A: 


War]. I don’t think that writing propaganda for a caus 
vou believe in necessarily vitiates Milton, who did a goo 


deal of it. If you don't believe in what you write, that’s 


] 


something else. If you do believe in what you write and \ 
write badly, sloppily, untruthfully, that’s vour fault 
what I am writing today as propaganda will hurt 
eventual reputation as a writer—very well, then let 11 May 
be, later on, some of the things I have written will m ike me 
squirm—OK, I have squirmed before. It seems 
the government has as much right to call upon m 
such special abilities as I may have as it has to cal! upon 
chemist to use his. Anyhow, | just can’t sit on my integ™ 
fas a writer], like a hen on a china egg, for the duratio! 


And maybe even if I did, nothing could hatch.” 
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med Forces 
NFANTRY JourNAL has been given the privilege of 
7 .¢ and distributing the book Our Armed Forces for 
a e of Education, Federal Security Agency, of which 
Dr. |. W. Studebaker is the chief. 

Our Armed Forces was prepared by the Office of Educa- 
jon with official assistance from the War Department and 


che vy Department. It is a background book on the 









med forces for the use of high school students. Though it 
was prepared for high school use, Our Armed Forces has 
lefinit ger as an up to date and authenticated descrip- 


ion of the Army and the Navy. There is an announcement 
elsewhere in this issue containing a description of the book. 
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Honor Roll Promotions 









Eleven Honor Roll units gain a new star this month. 
Moving up under a bank of seven stars are the 2nd In 
fantry and the 161st Infantry (Washington). Two units 
move up into six star position, the 29th Infantry and the 
\29th Infantry CIllinois), while the 140th Infantry (Mis 
souri) observes its fourth Honor Roll birthday. Four units 
claim two stars, the 13th Infantry, 149th Infantry, 36th 
Infantry Training Battalion and 60th Infantry Training 
Battalion. Their deserted places in the one star column are 
partially filled by the 359th Infantry and 503d Parachute 
Infantry which have completed their first year as one hun 
lred per cent units. 

Four new units have lengthened the Honor Roll this 
month, and in May, 1944 will receive their first star. These 
ire the 365th Infantry, 390th Infantry, 411th Infantry and 
dnd Battalion, 311th Infantry. Histories of these first three 
ind of the 417th Infantry, added to the Honor Roll in 
\pril, follow; history of the 2nd Battalion, 311th Infantry, 
vill appear in a subsequent issue. 
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417th Infantry 





Added to the Honor Roll in the April issue of The 
lournaL was the 417th Infantry which was activated in 
1942. Colonel John T. Zellars, in command at the time of 
the Regiment's activation, and its present Commander, 
Colonel R. J. Kirk, Jr., are responsible for having brought 
the 417th to the one hundred per cent mark. 

The 417th Infantry was constituted in March, 1922, as 
an Organized Reserve unit of the 76th Division. Its head- 
quarters was at New Haven, Connecticut, a location which 
influenced the design of its coat-of-arms, which consists of 
an azure shield bearing a replica of the statue of Nathan 
Hale which stands in the State Capitol at Hartford. Above 
of Rex utionary days; on a scroll beneath the shield is the 
the shield appears a rifle commemorating the minute man 
regimental motto: “Spirit of 76.” 
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411th Infantry 


The interest and codperation of Colonel Donovan P. 
Yeuell brings the 411th Infantry to the Honor Roll this 
month. 

The 411th was organized in November, 1921 and was 
constituted a unit of the 103d Division with Headquarters 
at Denver, Colorado. Its first regimental commander was 
Colonel Homer C. Washburn, Infantry Reserve who re 
mained in command until 1930. Colonel Yeuell is the pres 
ent commanding officer. 

In 1942 the 411th was activated at a southern station, its 
officers and enlisted cadres being drawn from near-by posts 
Object of the intensive training to which the unit's person 
nel was immediately subjected was to condition them to 
typify the regiment's motto, “Paratus Ferire” (Ready to 
Strike). 

The 411th’s regimental insignia consists of a divided 
dancette in blue and white, indicating the white mountains 
and blue sky of its birthplace, Colorado. On the shield is a 


rattlesnake coiled to strike. 


390th Infantry 


We welcome the 390th Infantry Regiment to The Jour 
NAL'’s One Hundred Per Cent list and express our appreci 
ation to its commanding officer, Colonel Frank R. Schucker 
and its Adjutant, Lieutenant Paul K. Bailey, for their in 
terest and coéperation in bringing the unit to Honor Roll 
Status. 

The 390th Infantry was organized originally in the 
spring of 1921 and in January of the following year became 
a unit of the 98th Division. In 1942 the Regiment was acti 
vated at a southern station. 


365th Infantry 


The 365th Infantry Regiment is added to the Honor Rol! 
this month, having attained a one hundred per cent enroll 
ment of its officers as member-subscribers to The Journar 
Colonel Walter A. Elliott is in command of the 365th and 
with the codperation of Captain Carthal F. Mock and Lt 
Carl D. Snyder, is responsible for bringing the regiment to 
the one-hundred per cent mark . 

The 365th has been a component of the 92nd Division 
since its activation in October, 1917 at Camp Funston 
Kansas, for service in World War I. It was sent overseas in 
1918 and won distinction for participation in battles in the 
St.-Dié and Marbache sectors and in the Meuse-Argonne 
operations. Its regimental colors carry the streamers of the 
St.-Dié and Marbache sectors. 

Following its return to the United States, the 365th was 
demobilized at Camp Upton, New York, in March, 1919 
The present regiment was activated in 1942. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (W. Va. 


awe 


35th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

130th Infantry Cll.) 
35th Infantry 

124th Infantry ( Fla.) 
11th Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Wash. ) 
2d Infantry 
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(31st Infantry CIll.) 

30th Infantry 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (Sth Mass. ) 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry Cll.) 

14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

129th Infantry CIll.) 
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165th Infantry (69th N. Y.) 


150th Infantry CW. Va.) 
12th Infantry 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 
38th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 
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I18ist Infantry (6th Mass. ) 
28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minn. 
31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry Clowa ) 
140th Infantry (Mo. ) 


xk 
General Service School, 
Philippine Army 
163d Infantry (Mont. ) 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Mo.) 


x* 


149th Infantry (Ky.) 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
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367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Infantry (Armored) 


3d Bn., 156th Infantry (La.) 


58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry CNeb.) 


Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 


39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry CN. Y.) 
756th Tank Bn. (Light) 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
112th Infantry (Pa.) 
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88th Airborne Infantry 
137th Infantry (Kans. 
35th Infantry Training Bn 


366th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions ) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn 


23d Infantry 


2d Bn., 156th Infantry (La.) 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


20th Training Bn., BIRTC 


28th Infantry Training Bn. 


2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 


58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 


176th Infantry (lst Va.) 
321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

81st Reconnaissance Troop 
17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 


389th Infantry 
Hq. Texas Defense Guard 


795th M.P. Battalion 

2d Bn., 385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., BIRTC 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

30 1st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn 

36th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

Ist Bn., 385th Infantry 

417th Infantry 


Hq., First Service Command 


Tactical School 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
2d Bn, 311th Infantry 


% 
DIVISIONS 


81st Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
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From Across the Atlantic 





To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 






Sirs 

Enclosed is my money order to cover my 1942-43 subscription 

The JourNAL. 

Since being in the hospital I have read avidly the two copies 
which have reached me. Nearly all the British and French 
officers in this ward have read them too. They all praise The 
Journat highly. 








With 
that address my copies will reach me more quickly than they 
would if they chased me all over North Africa, and I definitely 
like my JourNats in a hurry. 


Please use this address on future copies to me. 






Sincerely yours, 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY. 






General I lospital. 
APO 
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Valuable—In Combat and Out 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 
Sirs 

Enclosed you will find the renewal of my subscription. It 
is always a pleasure for renewal time to come around as I know 
that nowhere else can I get such value for my money. 

| have just returned from the South Pacific Area and the 
lessons The Journat taught me were valuable at all times, 
both in combat and out. I have returned to duty after hos 
pitalization to this, the newest unit in our armed forces. 

Please note my change of address. The last issue of The 
lournat I received was the August issue, and perhaps the rest 
vere lost, but now that I am back in the States again I want to 
se familiar covers again. 
















Sincerely yours, 





SERGEANT. 





War 





dog Reception and Training Center. 







_ The missing issues have been sent to this correspondent. 
Every member-subscriber who misses issues of The Jour- 
Nat can obtain extra copies simply by dropping us a postal 
rd. In a rapidly moving Army many men will find that 
t takes some time for their magazines to catch up. Where 
mem ber-subscriber reaches a battle area, is wounded, and 
then returns to the States, his magazines, on the way to 












hin not likely to be returned. For this reason The 
lou is endeavoring to prov ide extra copies to all such 
me 





d for all others who miss any issues. 





FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


“Psychology For the Fighting Man” 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry Journat 


Sirs: 

Thank you for your coéperation. 
worker, I found the article on the “P 
Man” extremely interesting. 


As a psychiatric social 
sychology for the Fighting 


Yours sincerely, 
Invinc BaBnow 
Oakland, California 


There have been many letters on the Psychology articles 
so far, most of them requests from commanders of troops 
to reprint and distribute the material. The book, Psychology 
for the Fighting Man, will be ready in a very few weeks 

4 P7 7 
Cassiopeia—the Big ‘“M” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

In regard to my 
under Cerebrations 


article in the March issue 
There's a typographical error, to wit: 
Cassiopeia is referred to as the “Big U,” when it should be 
referred to as the “Big M.” Most astronomy books refer to 
Cassiopeia as a “W” but when it is high in the sky, it is inverted 
and resembles an “M.” 


“Orientation” 


I suppose your readers have noticed the error 
Yours truly, 


Private, INFANTRY 


APO 


In Bad Shape 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

The Journat is the best service magazine published; but 
without a doubt your shipping department and the accounting 
department are in bad shape trying keep up with the 
demand. 

CapTAIn, ENGINEERS 


Camp 


We were in bad shape in the first months of the year. In 
fact, for a while it was terrific, trying to teach a large num 
ber of new Journat employees the mysteries of 450 mili 
tary book titles, Army grades and ranks, APO numbers, and 
the correct names of hundreds of posts, camps, and stations. 

But we are well out of the woods, with the shipping de 
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partment working twenty-four hours a day, and the order 
department now adequately staffed with hard-working 
people who have taken a deep interest in learning all the 
special things necessary to get the right books to the right 
Army men. 

We have also succeeded in building up our stocks enough 
to fill demands. 

It was nobody's fault but that of the editors of The 
Journat. They underestimated the snow-balling of the de- 
mand for military books and manuals. 


A vy A 


Some Army Wives Have Read It for Years 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JounNAL 
Sirs: 
Your Journat is for men in the service but the women in 
service also like it. I found many interesting things in it. 
Auxitiary, WAAC. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oy at 
More Articles On Fighting 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

I am only a month behind with my Journats but catching 
up. 

After getting as far as the editorial page | wondered why I 
had to wade through articles like “Blimps” and “American 
Manpower in Total War,” but then read your editorial on 
“Not Many Have Time—But It Helps,” so you are aware of the 
situation. 

The article on “Leadership” is a honey, but why doesn’t 
someone do something about it? There are good and bad ofk- 
cers in every outfit, yet when one commander relieves them 
(bad) they go to a new outfit and sometimes get ahead faster 
than good men in the old outfit. 

Ofhicers’ morale is a funny thing. I’m not worrying, just one 
of the “bad” ones getting along in an old “good” outfit. 

More articles on the fighting we read about. Handling of 
weapons, reserves, etc. 

Yours truly, 
Captain, INFANTRY. 
Fort ——— 


We doubt very much whether the writer of the above 
should list himself among the bad ones. In an Army that is 
still growing as fast as ours the system of classifying officers 
is bound to slip at times. One of the main messages that 
comes back from the combat areas is that officers lacking 
battle leadership qualifications must be eliminated before 
battle comes, and more and more is this realized by all 
high commanders. 

The Journat is continuing its search for more articles on 
the fighting in every battle sector. 


¢ oe 
On the Lookout 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 
Thank you for offering me the opportunity of becoming a 


member of the United States Infantry Association. 
While I recognize the importance of being a farmer on the 


food production front in our united effort, | feel I als: 


added reason for being interested in another branch of war 
effort, that of training future officer material. Inasm s |] 
am in charge of physical education at Mt. Angel Co! nd 
Preparatory School, | am always on the lookout for a: ince 
of information that will help the men and boys in my rge. 
and I hope my being a subscriber to The INFaNtryY 0:4) 
will help me be a more progressive, a more interesting ind g 


more efhcient instructor. 
Yours very truly, 


Paut Re 
Mount Angel College, 
St. Benedict, Ore. 
This correspondent is one of an increasing number of 


citizens not in the armed forces who are learning that such 
magazines as The INFanrry Journat bring them closer 
in their war work to the armed services. It is a continuing 
hope of The Journa that it may, through presenting mili- 
tary thoughts in a way that citizen and soldier alike can 
understand readily, help to bring the country and its Army 
closer. The great magazines of the country are gradually 
learning not to look so much from the outside into th 
Army and Navy, as if these fields of national work and ser 
ice were new and startling. The Editors of The Inranrry 
Journat have believed at heart for the past four decades 
that the people of the United States not wearing military 
uniform were neglectful and mistaken if they looked upon 
the Army and the Navy as sections of the national life re 
moved from the rest. And of recent years the belief has 
grown stronger that one of the best ways for the nonmili 
tary man and the military man to reach a closer and more 
sympathetic understanding was through making available to 
all interested readers of the country as well as its Army the 
kind of matter The INFANTRY JouRNAL contains. 
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A Mere Private 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourRNAL 
Sirs: 
Although I am only a mere private and not even in the In- 


fantry, I believe that there is a great deal that I can learn from 
your excellent magazine to help me in my Army career. 


Yours sincerely, 
: PrivaTE, SIGNAL Corps 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
We'll bet more than even money that any “mere” private 
who finds time to study such reading matter as The Jour 
NAL will soon be flashing stripes. 


es elke 
Sticky Bombs 
To the Editors of The INFantry Journal! 


Sirs: 
I always read The Journat with interest and feel that it 
doing a very useful job. To assist this work in a very smal! wa) 


I am writing to ask you to clear up a misunderstanding arising 
from an article in the January, 1943, issue concerning ticky 
grenades.” 

gre 


I have heard numerous questions as to how the stic , 
nade, shown in the photographs accompamying the artic'« | re " 
drive the enemy crew from the tank “because of the hea: whe 
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de consists of TINT, a detonator, and a fuze in a sock 
vith axle grease. This grenade may blow off a track, 
sht armor, or kill the crew by concussion, but hardly 
m out “due to the heat.” j 
ve the misunderstanding arises from the original article 
British group, which in itself is not very clear. 
ritish use a sticky grenade similar to the one pictured 
ad 1y have been used to stop the tanks in the action men 
oned. | believe that AW bombs were used to drive the crews 
tanks. AW bombs are frangible incendiary bombs 
1g ingredients which cling to the tank and burn a 
tiv ely” long time, while causing great heat, a foul 
rench, and dense choking smoke. 
[he success in stopping the tanks is no doubt real, but due 
robably to a combination of sticky bombs and AW bombs or 
\T rifles and AW bombs. 


if there is some other explanation we would be glad to hear 


Sincerely yours, 


Mayor or INFANTRY 


[hrough an inadvertence the publication of the above 
ter am these comments were delayed for several months, 
ut it is still felt that the interesting point raised is worth dis- 
sion. 

Our correspondent is correct in pointing out a confusion 
egarding the sticky grenade as mentioned in the article in 

the January issue and his remarks are likewise correct. So 
1s we can determine, the actual effect of the bomb used 

\ the British soldiers in the action described in the Janu 
ry article was to set fire to extra supplies of gasoline, prob- 
bly carried by the Nazis on top of the tanks. 
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Do Him Good 


lo the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 
Sus 
Please forward one year subscription to The InrFantry Jour 
vat to my brother who has just been inducted. I think it will 
him a world of good. Incidentally, 1 wouldn’t be without 
Che Journat. 


T /4, Sic. A. W. Bn. 
FO —.- 
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Training Memos in Junior ROTC 


lo the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs 


| have been a reader of The Journat since last spring (the 
rival of The Journat is one of the bright spots in an exist- 
ence filled with algebra, geometry, trig, history and other things 
ill West Point candidates should know). I am a member of the 
lunior ROTC in a high school here. 

With the coéperation of our military supervisor and our as- 
‘stant military instructor, a fellow cadet and I have recently 
established a new staff section, S-2, for the purpose of improving 
the y of training in our ROTC unit. I believe that this 


nas become important with the advent of the eighteen-year-old 


draft. We are attempting to bring about this improvement by 

educ ye cadet officers to the point where they can present 

4 tr. ning material well. To attain this end we are issuing 
rain 


Memorandums containing training aids‘ of all kinds. 


We are also trying to encourage the reading and purchase of 
good military books, manuals, and periodicals. Since The Jour 
NAL is the best source of military books, we would appreciate it 
very much if you would send thirty-five or forty of your latest 
booklists. 
Yours very truly, 
Wii K. CurepMan 


Chicago, Ill. 
1 Pi 7 


Headed For the Engineers 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

I am writing to tell you how much my father and | enjoy 
reading your informative and timely magazine. 

At the present | am saving my money so that | may become 
a subscriber to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

It is my wish that some day I may attend West Point and 
become an officer in the Corps of Engineers. Whether or not 
my wish comes true I shall always be a reader of your publica 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
]. Par Matons. 
Amarillo, Texas. 


y 7 y 


Colonel Thompson’s Articles 


lo the Editors of The Infantry Journal 
Sirs: 

I think the letters you receive from new men in the Army 
most interesting for, while at times they show an understand- 
able lack of understanding of certain features of Army life due 
to inexperience, at the same time they do show a keen and alert 
interest in their work, and what it is all about. Furthermore, 
many of them seem to be avid readers of the good old magazine, 
Che INrantry JourNat. 

It is to be regretted that during the last war many of us in 
the AEF did not even know of the Journat’s existence. Had 
there been as wide a distribution as you now have among ex- 
changes etc., | am sure that you would have had subscriptions 
by the wholesale. 

I am glad to see that my old regiment, 168th Infantry, is in 
the three-star group. 

Lieutenant Colonel Paul Thompson’s articles on “Sevastopol 
and Verdun” are most illuminating as to different methods of 
handling artillery fire and the vi alue of permanent fortifications. 
His cz seful thought and preparation always make his articles 
valuable. 


Spencer A. Howe tt. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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First Time Newsstand Reader 


To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I've just finished reading a casually purchased newsstand 
copy and am filled with admiration for its spirit and intelligence 
in covering many facets of this army life, and in particular its 
broadening viewpoints for a prospective Army officer just start 
ing out. 

Joun P. Hutcuis 
Beverly Hills, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Gun, Flour, Air, Compressed, Tank, Simulating 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

Sitting in my seat as desk pilot and brushing up on Field 
Manual 21-45, Chapter 5, 1 was cogitating on what would I do 
about it if I ever got to trade my chair, office, oak, No. 1C, 
rotary, arm, for a hole, fox, improvised, c/w soldier, scared, but 
mad, occupied suddenly upon approach of one tank, enemy. 

It occurred to me that I have never been shot at out of a tank. 
It further occurred to me that 1 wouldn't know when it would 
be reasonably profitable to stick my head out long enough to 
pitch a grenade. It still further occurred to me that in order to 
find out I would like to try it, but safe, and that if I had my 
druthers I would ask some ingenious lad to rig up a compressed 
air gun with the same depression and traverse as the real thing 
that would puff a flour bomb at me if I stuck my head up too 
soon while I tried to powder his tracks with a sticky grenade, 
less TNT. 

Or wouldn't I learn anything? 

Sincerely, 
Merton K. LeapBetrer, 


Mayor, QMC. 
tC: Sas 


Not “Required,” But 100% Voluntary 
To the Editors of The INFantry JounNAL 
Sirs: 

Incidentally I might add a word of praise for The INrantry 
Journat. Originally a cavalryman and now in the Armored 
Force, I must say that each issue of The Journat nowadays 
outdoes the last one. It should be required reading for every 
officer regardless of branch. 

Yours sincerely, 
LizEUTENANT COLONEL. 


Layout 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

Having served as art director of a magazine in civilian life, 
may I add my praise to that you have already received from 
others. The Inranrry Journat is an excellently executed 
layout and typographic job. 

Yours very truly, 
LIEUTENANT. 
Reception Center, 


Camp Upton, N. Y. 
4 4g 


A Better, Much Wiser Soldier 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

One afternoon about two weeks ago I ran across the March 
issue of The INrantry Journat. Casually I picked it up and 
started to glance through it. I discovered then that its contents 
fascinated the soldier in me. Since that day I have carried it 
with me everywhere I go. It is my Bible. 

As soon as I have another payday I am going to send in my 
subscription to the grandest military journal in the world—The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

I know that if I am lucky enough to return to the field, I will 
be armed with the military information which I have gleaned 


from the pages of The InFanrry JournnaL. And the e] 
shall be a better, much wiser soldier. 
Very sincerely, 


Private First ( 
Medical Corps. 
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List of Military Books 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

lam enclosing . . . to cover your introductory offer 

May I make a suggestion? Namely: 

There are thousands of good Americans who would |ike to 
help the war effort but because of circumstances beyond their 
control are unable to actively participate at present but mav be 
available in the near future. I think the government should 
provide these men with a list of books necessary for home stud) 
in order to be a good soldier or officer when called to service 

I think at the present time a good deal of precious time is 
wasted. Time that could be used in study and home training 

In my case, I am a World War veteran, forty-three years of 
age in perfect physical condition, having been a physical cul 
turist for twenty-five years. 

The draft board says I am “too old” to fight. I know in the 
near future the army is going to be pinched and will call on the 
hundreds of thousands of men like myself. In the meantime we 
could be studying ballistics, map reading, war strategy, etc., and 
when called would be an immediate asset instead of a six month 
liability. 

You may not agree with me, but | will appreciate any com 
ment you may have on my suggestion. 

Respectfully yours, 
Herman J. THopen 
New York City. 


Mr. Thoden’s suggestion is an excellent one and one that 
The Journat has wanted to act upon before, because of 
the many letters it receives from men within and without 
the army asking for lists of military books and manuals suit 
able to their needs. Also, because of the large amount of 
poor stuff available in book-form but supposedly helpful to 
men in Mr. Thoden’s situation, or even to the man in the 
service itself. 

The best The Journat has been able to do so far is t 
print its long booklist which takes up the last several pages 
in every issue. It is realized that this list requires some 
knowledge on the part of the man who wants books as ti 
what he wants. For this reason a considerable amount o! 
space in the book review section is devoted to larger and 
more detailed notices and listings of books. The ideal would 
be a breakdown giving a list for every type of soldier and 
potential soldier. But this would involve a considerable 
amount of repetition and would probably make the book 
list take up so much space that it would throw the whole 
magazine out of balance. 

The next best thing would be for The INFANTR’ Jour 
Nat to make available a separate pamphlet in which book 
were grouped for the Infantryman, the Air Forces man, 
the Artilleryman, and so on. Logically under each branch 
heading there would have to be several subdivisions show 
ing at least the basic and advanced books and manuals sepa 
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[he ne thing that has prevented this project from being 
inderta\.en is simply the fact that new manuals and books 
impo: tance and high training value, as well as books of 
lue in reporting the war, are still coming off tie presses 
rapid sequence so that any pamphlet listing military 
oks would soon be out of date. 
\nother difficulty is the rapidity with which many official 
iblications go temporarily out of print. In spite of The 
journat's best endeavors to build up sufficient stocks, it is 
fen found that those who order manuals must be asked to 
t weeks and even months before they are again avail 
ble to fill the orders. This is mainly because so many use 
J issues of the magazine to order books from. The list of 
oks in the back of the present issue, and of every issue of 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL, is revised each month so that no 
wok or manual is listed of which we do not have adequate 
ck. The editors still hope that it will be possible to get out 
perhaps toward the end of the present year—a pamphlet 
ntaining many lists of books of the type Mr.” 
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Credit to the Doughboys 





the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 





Sirs 






\s far as I'm concerned The InFanrry Journat is FM-Al 
Thank God the Doughboys get the credit they deserve from 
ch an authentic and enlightening source. 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 







Camp ——— 






Marine Readers 





To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 
urs 

Please accept my congratulations for a truly superb publica- 
ton in The Lnranrry Journat. It was while I was in the 
ROTC at Bangor, and later at the CMT Camp at Fort Mc- 
Kinley, Maine, that 1 became acquainted with The Journat. 
Upon enlisting in the Marine Corps before the war I was sur- 
prised to hear on many occasions officers and NCOs in the 
Marines saying, “Did you see in The Journat. . . .” 












Marine SERGEANT. 





Parris Island, S. C. 
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Prepare Our Generation For the Army 





the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Mrs 






in reading nine copies of The JourNat, one thing mystified 
Why . in all of these issues— particularly i in the “From the 
\eaders” department—is there no mention of high school 
OTC? Of course, I don’t mean that you should cater to kids; 
mean the kids should take to The Journat. 




























































RO fellows, I know, usually consider themselves apart from 
‘he army. The Journat (even without the aid of the draft 
ward) makes a person feel nearer to the Infantry. 

Instructors could, and should, do more to bring their students 











ind your magazine together. The most obvious thing is to 
persuade the school library to subscribe to it. Cadets—at least 


€ ones in this school who have seen it—like your magazine 
temendously, 


And w 

















n it gets wide enough circulation, it will be able to 
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show our future soldiers what the infantry wants of them. It 
will change the ROTC from a substitute for a gym class (which 
is all it is in some schools; not here, luckily) to a course that 
will prepare our generation for the army. 
Yours sincerely, 

Rosert Downer, 

Cadet Corporal 
Los Angeles High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal 


“Knee-Mortar”’ 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 
Sirs: 

I have enjoyed and profited from your magazine no end— 
especially since being transferred to MI where it is about my 
only means of keeping up with my first love. Wish you could 
bring your weight to bear for a light mortar—if only to the 
extent of giving us the latest dope on the foreign stuff. Ap 
parently the Japs have something pretty extra in this “knee 
mortar” and I'd like to know just what their latest job consists 
of. All the boys on Guadalcanal can’t be wrong 


LIEUTENANT 


. 
This correspondent found his answer in the issue he re 
ceived shortly after writing 


For Brazilian Units 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

As a former Regular Army officer, I appreciate the value of 
The Inrantrry Journat and am happy to have the three sub 
scriptions in order to turn them over to the commander of the 
Brazilian Army units stationed in my Consular District. I do 
not know of anything better calculated to develop that mutual 
respect and confidence so essential in our common war efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN ConsuL 


APO —- 


Human Interest 


To the Editors of The InrFanrry JourNAL 


Sirs: 

Although a recent subscriber, I have been an eager reader 
of The INFantry Journat for nearly two years, the approxi 
mate time of my service in the Army. In contrast to some mili 
tary publications the “meat” is not “frozen.” It is not necessary 
to decipher dry stereotyped and complicated phrases in order 
to get the clear meaning. The human interest is there. The 
battle importance is clearly illustrated for those of us who have 
not yet been “baptized” in fire. 

Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 
Fort 


Confidence 


To the Editors of The InFantry Journal 


Sirs: 

I have read The INranrry Journat for years. It was a pleas 
ure to sign for it at Fort Benning. The only thing I find you 
don’t publish is confidence. I was told years ago to feel as if I 
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were the best soldier in the Army. If every platoon leader told 
his platoon that I think the Army would pick up in their morale. 
[ think their war cry should be “A winner never quits and a 
quitter never wins.” ; 
Yours sincerely, 
LieuTrenant, BIRTC 
Camp Robinson. 


Some men are slow in gaining it. They have to build it 
up through practice, and often by reasoning things out. 
The Journat has the hope that some of its articles will help 
by making Army men surer in their knowledge of their own 
way of fighting and those of the Nazi and the Jap. 
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A Help In Training Others 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

The other day a soldier friend of mine introduced me to your 
INFANTRY JouRNAL Magazine. I was amazed by this magazine 
because I honestly think it is the most informative magazine 
of its kind on the market today. As a soldier training others, it 
is a great help. I would surely advise others in the same posi 
tion to do likewise. This victory which must be ours will be won 
by those most informed. This magazine will go a long way to 
this end. 

Yours sincerely, 
SERGEANT 
M.P. Bn. 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


y y y 
The Seriousness of Guard Duty 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

Many of us have noted a more or less amount of difficulty in 
getting men to learn Interior Guard Duty. They do not take 
it seriously enough. I recommend a training film on that sub 
ject. Something of the same caliber as Military Law, Safe- 
guarding Military Information, etc. 

I have never had any difficulty teaching my own men. The 
only way | could impress others when acting as Officer of the 
Day was to impress them with a meaning of the Ist General 
Order—that they, as American citizens, were part owners of 
that property just as much as the rest of us. 

I would like to stress consequences of carelessness and ignor 
ance on the part of sentries and their officers way into the past. 
Let a man see how easy it is to get a knife between his ribs 
when doing a careless “Parade Ground” march, especially at 
night. 

Your February issue was more than excellent. The article 
on leadership was outstanding. I only wish that more of these 
fine articles had come out for the benefit of a lot of us in the 
Reserve before the war. We had to learn the hard way. 

Respectfully, 


Mayor, Signa Corps. 


me Se 
“As Much As I Love My Captain” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JournNAL 
Sirs: 
I have just received the March issue of The INranrry Jour- 


nat which | subscribed for during last month. Permit me to 
say that this is the very best reading matter it has been my privi- 


lege to read. My first thought, after glancing through 
to pass it on to my Captain, but after reading it two e 


I have made another decision. As much as I love my ( - 
I cannot afford to give him my Journat—I must keep it - 
files. I have just visited with him and find that he | : 
subscriber, which delighted me as I wanted to present h th 
a year's subscription for the good of our unit. 

Yours truly, 

Corp 

Georgia State Guard. 

1 1 1 
Make-up and Format 
To the Editors of The INFaAntrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Don't listen to any of those suggestions for changes of 


make-up or format; it can’t be beat, though the subject matter 
needs no dressing up to help it. It is common sense all the way 

LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Special Insignia 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 
Sirs: 


I am in complete agreement with Private Marine who states 
in your February issue that there should be no distinction in 
uniform between OCS graduates and other officers, but fo: 
completely opposite reasons. Private Marine calls OCS “the 
hard way” and lumps ROTC men with West Pointers as, we 
may assume, men whose commissions were handed to them on 
a silver platter. What does this Marine know about the Army? 
Not much, apparently. 

I have had five years of service in the Army and at the United 
States Military Academy, and will not be commissioned until 
June. In the meantime an entire class will enter OCS fresh 
from basic training and receive their bars before I do. In the 
last three years 1 have seen dozens of my classmates discharged 
for academic deficiencies. I have seen these same men commis 
sioned and promoted until now one is a captain while his old 
classmates still wear the gray. Any man who has put in a year 
at West Point will tell you which is the hard way. 

Private Marine’s remarks are simply another example of wh 
friction sometimes develops between the new Army and th 
old. The professional soldier is perfectly willing to welcome the 
OCS man as a comrade in arms. But nothing annoys him more 
than the amateur who pops off about how much bette he is 
going to do. Performance is what counts in my book. 

First CLASSMAN 
West Point, N. Y. 


Special Insignia 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


Sirs: 
I say NUTS to the ceicbration of Private Heelclickes In 
signia for OCS Graduates”). . . . I believe that the man wh 


has completed the four-year course at any first-rate military 


academy is actually the one who has come up the hard way 
He spends four years and a summer under a very sinnge 
dictatorship. Everything he does for those four years pertains 
to the military. 

As part of our training here, we are awakened at 2! 
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i ing the night about once or twice a month and march 
se fourteen miles, then a night problem, and a forced 
me. Last summer we spent four weeks in a camp 
e constructed ourselves. The course completed there 
everything a soldier receives in his basic course. Many 
thcers claimed that the course pursued there was more 
than the Officer Candidate Course at Benning or 










up the good work that your association is rendering. 
\ hnical articles help us immensely in our military sci- 
| tactics course. 






Respectfully, 























































Capet — ———-— 
Military Academy, 
Pa 
1 1 1 
of 
a Success To the Writer, Too 
1 lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 
Sirs 
lust a few lines about The lnrantry Journat. | subscribed 
for it last summer and now I consider the three dollars was 
f the best investments I have ever made. 
| was an enlisted man in the Infantry when | subscribed. 
Now I am an officer in the Tank Destroyers. But I find I get 
ts of help from your Sp oy and I must say that I really 
njoy every page of it. I look forward from one month to 
2 next when the new issue arrives. Wishing your magazine 
. ts of success, I remain, 
om Yours sincerely, 
o LIEUTENANT 
- nk Destroyer 
: he 
The Best Instructional Manuals” 
oe lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 
oh fy Se 
the Enclosed please find my personal check for training manuals 
aad tor my son, who is a machinist mate first class in the Navy. My 
al 1 spent Christmas with me and read quite a number of old 
old issues of The INFantry JourNat and decided that such a good 
m periodical would only have the best instructional manuals in its 
dvertising columns. . 
aly | might add that your magazine is getting better with each 
the ssue and is of greater value in every way to the Infantry soldier. 
the | would like to see once in a while articles on the objectives and 
nore training of the State Guards. 
Y Yours very truly, 
Mayor Davin L. Winey. 
N Mount Dora, Fla. 








It so happens that we have already asked an officer who 
een closely associated with the development of State 
Guard instruction to prepare an article on the subject. We 
hope to have it in an early issue. 

egarding the instructional manuals, it is our policy to 
ook or manual that is not judged to be of up-to-date 
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value and helpfulness. As soon as one of them becomes 
obsolete we usually drop it from the list. There are one or 
two exceptions to this where a book becomes obsolete in part 
but is still the latest and most complete book on the subject 

7 P 1 

Arms Plant Engineering Worker 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journal! 
Sirs: 

Your manuals are a great help in understanding weapon 
functioning in connection with my engineering work in our 
city’s arms plant, and in preparing myself for military service. 

I am also an enthusiastic reader of your excellent magazine 

Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp Martin 
Kenmore, N.Y 
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“For A Platinum Plated Saber’ 
To the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

Received first copy of The Journat yesterday and member 
ship card today. 1 would not trade the privilege of membership 
in the U. S. Infantry Association for a platinum plated saber 

PRIVATE 
A 7 7 
A Help In Preparing Lectures 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

Enclosed find list for various books and money for same 
Would like to say at this time The Journat has always been a 
first with me. Besides being good reading it has helped me in 
preparing lectures on different subjects many times. Know you 
will continue the good work. 

Respectfully yours 


LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 


Ordnance Member 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

1 have become a member of youl Organization, a mat 
ter which I should have done three years ago for I have copies 
of nearly every issue for that period of time. I owe a lot to 
The INFANTRY JourNat in helping me to understand military 
tactics which ordinarily one in my branch understands very 
little. I make my copy of The Journ at available to all the 
noncoms within my organization and will not be caught with 
out it again. 

Yours very truly, 


LIEUTENANT 


Ordnance Ammunition Company ( Aviation) 


—— Field, - 








CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Elucidation on Distribution 


I am one of the individuals Captain Heavy Weapons 
was flailing in his Cerebration “Distribution: B(2); RCS); 
Bn and L(2).” Here in an office miles away from Captain 
Heavy Weapons and his opposite numbers all over the 
globe I’m supposed to see to it that each gets the right 
kind and right quantity of field manuals and without any 
assistance on their part. Or so it would seem from Captain 
Heavy Weapons’ complaint. 

But the gods help only those who help themselves. If 
Captain Heavy Weapons wants to straighten out his man 

ual problem let him be less contemptuous of and more 
familiar with Field Manual 21-6. It is the key to the store- 
house of publications. And if he shows a little attention to it 
he might have his clerk write a letter beginning something 
like this, instead of a Cerebration: 

“In compliance with the provisions of paragraphs 7b, 
FM 21-6, January 1, 1943, it is requested that the following 
manuals in the quantities listed, be furnished this organiza- 
tion . ”—and if he then concisely explains his needs he 
would soon have his manuals. 

At least we did get one manual down to the captain. We 
did that much. What has he done to get more? Who is re- 
sponsible for his outfit, Captain Heavy Weapons or the 
office of distribution? The initial distribution is partly a first 
estimate of the best distribution and partly a means of calling 
attention to the existence of a new manual. The rest is up 
to the company commander. 

One more thing. Captain Heavy Weapons said he re- 
ceived four copies of FM 21-6 but added that “one is more 
than enough.” Suppose he lost his lone copy? 


Harassep Brassuar. 
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How Not to Be a Leader 


Leadership, like morale, has had much literary attention 
here of late. Platitudes, principles, poppycock and just plain 
page padding have dripped from the pens and thundered 
off the typewriters of everybody from field marshals to patrol 
leaders. Now here is some real dope, with numbered para- 
graphs, just like Napoleon would have done it had he 
known how. 

(1) Don’t rely on your staff and subordinate command- 
ers. If you want anything done right, do it yourself. Much 
has been said about division commanders who insisted on 





ie * 
commanding companies. After all, why not? Company 
commanders don’t know as much as division commanders 

(2) Harry your subordinates as much as possible. Blas: 
them if they do nothing, for inactivity is most unsoldierl, 
Blast them again if they use initiative, because they migh: 


do something you don’t approve of. Blast them on genera 
principles, it keeps them on their toes. 

(3) Spit-and-polish is the mark of the soldier. Old s 
diers know that military order requires straight lines, bright 
surfaces, and precision. Natural concealment is fine, pr 
vided that installations can be laid out under it in straight 
rows. 

(4) Don’t ever listen to the ideas of enlisted men an 
newly-commissioned officers. They are full of new ideas 
and new ideas are a bane. 

(5) Be unapproachable. Subordinates waste your time 
and besides, they usually want something. W hat is more 
there is something distinctly unmilitary about using you 
leaves, eagles, or stars to get something for a subordinete 
that he can’t get himself. Another thing—he might sugges 
a change that you can't, on the spur of the moment, find a 
reason for denying. It is very bad for discipline for subord 

nates to think they know anything. 

(6) Insist on snappy salutes, but don’t bother to retun 
them in a snappy manner. The subordinate might get the 
idea that you think he has some importance. 

(7) Never change your mind. Even if you're wrong, g 
through with it. 

(8) In the field, take good care of yourself. Even though 
the men are eating raw mule meat, assure yourself of a 
bountiful repast. After all, you are the leader, and you must 
keep up your strength. 

(9) Never give an officer a superior efficiency report 
Efficiency reports don't mean anything to wartime officers 
for when this war is over they are going out and therefore 
don’t have to worry about their “record.” 

(10) When dressing down an officer, always « 
the presence of his underlings. The lesson will strike hom 
better. 

(11) When higher authority comes to inspect or visi! 
keep as many of your subordinates out of sight as possible 
They might give a “wrong” answer, and you run the ad 
ditional risk of higher authority being impressed with their 
soldierly qualities. 

(12) Place as many restrictions on the move! 


officers and enlisted men as possible. Off the pos they 
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t into trouble; they will surely spend money; and 


migh 
they m ght get ideas about how pleasant it would be to stay 
away |:om camp permanently, or to get into some other out- 
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13) Never exchange ideas with other commanders. 
They will pick up your ideas, and their own are no good 
snyhow. Why should their unit be as good as yours? 

|4) Artillerymen, especially, have some peculiar idea 

ffect that, “on the target is what counts.” This is 
wrong —it is not what is accomplished that counts, but how 
it was done. A good result, attained outside the regulations, 
joctrine, or customs of the service, is not a good result, but 
, dangerous one. 

15) Discourage the reading of books, especially mili- 
sary books and service journals. Keep on hand a plentiful 
supply of comics and Superman stories, with a light 
sprinkling of “girly” magazines. 













When enough officers have soaked up the truths I have 
xpounded here, we will surely meet somewhere in Japan 
1 Germany and develop the theme further, that is if the 
PW escort outfits don’t mind. 







Caprain LEGREE. 
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The Backbone of the Army 






Someone once suggested that it takes a good platoon 
eader to develop good noncoms. That may be true but 
inder our present system it is asking too much of young 
ind inexperienced platoon leaders. Starting from scratch in 
| newly-activated division, the platoon leader has to select 
joncoms from a group of men who are only slightly more 
nexperienced than himself. And he is expected to train his 
noncoms and his platoon at the same time. He may have 

lot of technical knowledge and theory; but his lack of 
practical experience as a platoon leader is bound to be re 
lected in the development of his noncoms. 

Squad leaders must be instructed the night before in the 
subjects to be taught the next day. This would be adequate, 
if the squad leader was trained and the night session was 
only a review. But when the squad leader, no matter how 
ntelligent and quick he may be, has never before heard of 
the subject, he is a poor substitute for a trained man. It is 
lifficult to turn out a finished product when the operator of 
the machine is not qualified. The platoon leader knows 
this and consequently, he tries to play both ends against the 
middle. He has two strikes on him before he goes to bat. 

The best way to train a platoon or for that matter, any 
military unit, is first to plan the instriction. Then issue 
nrders through the chain of command to put the plan into 
effect. Then hold the responsible leaders to an ‘accounting 
for its accurate execution. This is the very essence of good 
leadership. If a platoon leader had the advantage of trained 
quad leaders from the beginning he would have a chain of 
command that could be effective. But as things are he 
doesn’t have them. Nor can he get them. It isn’t fair to the 
platoon leader to expect him to command his platoon by 
giving a!l the instruction himself. . 
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We used to say that the noncoms were the backbone of 
our Army. No matter how good a platoon leader may be, his 
orders will not be executed thoroughly and intelligently 
unless he has good ones. Why not give him his noncoms 
thirty days before the rest of the men arrive? During this 
period these squad leaders could be trained in instructional 
methods, review of subjects to be taught and responsibilities 
of NCOs. Demonstration squads for the company and bat- 
talion could be arranged for drill, scouting and patrolling, 
and other operations. The stage would then be set for the 
training of the platoon when it arrived. 

These squad leaders might be sent from replacement 
training centers after three months’ basic training and one 
month’s NCO training. Certain standards could be set to 
insure getting the best men. Such a method is one solution 

The platoon leader might not keep all of these men as 
noncoms but in the meantime he would have something 
which is better than nothing. He would have the tools with 
which to work. He would have an effective chain of com- 
mand. We could then expect effective leadership from our 


ylatoon leaders ~ 
E Cotonet REGIMENT 


Back In The Line 


Writers on leadership all agree that one of the best ways 
to acquire good leadership is to observe the actions of su 
perior leaders. The precept works both ways. A fine superior 
leader begets leadership in his subordinates and in turn in 
his superiors. A good first sergeant sets the example for 
every other noncom in his outfit, and the company com 
mander has to keep one jump ahead of him. 

Today there are too few officers in contact with small 
units who have had the privilege of serving as junior officers 
in one of the old regular outfits—outfits in which the old 
master, technical, and staff sergeants set the pace in leader 
ship, and in technical and tactical knowledge. Those under- 
stripers were men who had won their stripes in competition 
with every other soldier in their branch, only after many 
years of study and practical experience. They were men to 
whom military courtesy was a habit; men who could solve 
technical problems that would stop many a young lieuten- 
ant today. Above all they could handle men. When war 
came many of these men were too old to be commissioned, 
others had to be classified as limited service, others were 
retired, and still others were commissioned. 

Many are not physically qualified for overseas units but 
they could be used during the basic training of newly acti 
vated units and furnish beth superiors and subordinates an 
example in leadership, and thorough tactical and technical 
knowledge. Newly-activated units need trained NCO’s and 
junior officer leaders. The OCS graduates are doing a good 
job but they are often but two jumps ahead of the troops 
Let us call the old timers back from retirement, take them 
out of station complements, administrative branches, off the 
staff of higher units, and get them back into newly-activated 
units. Let them pass on their leadership and long acquired 


knowledge. 


Op Tren. 
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By G. V. 


Airborne War 


PARATROOPS. By Major F. O. Miksche. New York: Ran 
dom House, 1943. 254 Pages; Index; Maps; $2.50. 


[his second book from the pen of the Czech Army ofhcer 
who wrote Attack is comparable in excellence to his first one. 
Major Miksche begins with a brief history of the development 
of the airborne idea. Then he devotes two chapters to the uses 
of airborne forces in the war up to the present and then devotes 
the major portion of the book to airborne tactics. 

In general his tactical concepts appear sound. Better than any 
book yet available to American readers, Paratroops shows the 
limitations of airborne operations as well as their capabilities. 
The drama and color of such operations has made it seem to 
many who have not studied them in detail that they can be con- 
ducted with great ease, and that so long as they are well planned 
and enough troops are dropped in a given area they are bound 
to be successful. 

Major Miksche goes thoroughly into the logistic limitations, 
the necessity for long weeks and even months of planning, the 
necessity for fighter air protection throughout an airborne op 
eration of any length, and many other aspects of airborne 
action. The book will well repay a reading by busy Army men. 
(The article beginning on page 22 of this issue is from this 
book.—Eprror. ) 

The title Paratroops is, of course, inaccurate since the author 
himself brings out what all military men now know—the fact 
that paratroops are only a fraction of any sizable airborne fight 
ing force 

 , 1 1 
Burma 


RETREAT WITH STILWELL. By Jack Belden. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 368 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Retreat With Stilwell is another war correspondent’s book 
for the upper brackets. In fact, it’s so good, and has such indi- 
viduality that it hardly deserves a general lumping in with even 
other good books from the fronts. 

Mr. Belden, for one thing, constantly keeps you oriented 
in the big picture of the war. He is there with General Stil- 
well and his little headquarters group and day by day you see 
what happened there and what happened to Mr. Belden as an 
individual. But he doesn’t stop with that. Through the long and 
bitter withdrawal he keeps you in touch with the campaign as 
a whole and the strength of the invaders and the weaknesses of 
the resistance against them. 

About the many weaknesses he is emphatic but not bitter or 
recriminatory. He gives what seem to him the reasons behind 
the weaknesses, the bad military and political mistakes. But 
he does this without the exercise of hindsight and assumed 

mastery of strategy that other commentators on the catastrophes 
of the Southwest Pacific campaigns have employed. 


His narrative is also full of the human touches of h 
paigning without centering all that happened upon the write: 
he strong central figure throughout is General Stilwell! whos 
leadership is so apparent from page to page that Mr. Belde: 
never has to say how thoroughly capable it was in the next 
impossible circumstances of the campaign and the long retreat 
General Stilwell’s individuality among leaders, long apparen 
to those who have known him through peacetime years « 
service, is most accurately pictured by Mr. Belden. 

Retreat With Stilwell is for more than one reason a book 
worth the time of the military reader in war. It is not onh 
book of necessary background for the understanding of 1 
Burma operations. It is above all a study in leadership for 
leader of small units. During the retreat it devolved upoi 
General Stilwell to lead in person through weeks of hardshiy 
the highly mixed group of his own headquarters, this in ad 
dition to doing what he could to help the almost disintegrate 
forces under him. The story of his handling of his own grou 
has been given wide publicity before this. But Mr. Belden 
shows us the taciturn ease and common sense with whic! 
General Stilwell did this job. And it will be a classic of mil 
tary leadership as long as there are armies to profit from 
study. 
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The South Pacific 

SOUTHWEST PASSAGE. | 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 
trated; $3.00. 


I should say from having talked to a number of Army m« 
who have been to Australia and come back that Mr. Lardne 
has not only written a most human and thoroughly readabl 
book about our troops in the down-under continent itself. | 
also one that is highly accurate. 

Mr. Lardner saw many things he thought were good 
some he thought were bad. He covers them all calmly and } 
good humor and doesn’t belabor his points. And although, sinc: 
it is his story of what he did and saw, he is himself somew her 
on most of the pages of the book, he is there unobtrusi\ ely 
good reporter should be. He doesn’t stick his personality : 
stantly into his narrative. He is your reporter. He is prea’ hin 
no sermon to you. He is simply telling you. And he do 
whale of a good job in the telling. 

Mr. Lardner is also one of the ablest writers among the Wé 
correspondents. His style is plain but utterly clear, anc in tell 
ing of an episode he knows how to pick the high points a™ 
yet let you know just what happened. 

You also get a fine idea of Australia and the Australians from 
his book. They must be a grand people all told. 

There is plenty here for the military reader, too. [icre 's' 
passage : 


y John Lardner. — 
Rey 297 Pages; Index; Illu 
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ns to me that the Japanese mistakes and miscalcula 
deserve to be stressed; certainly they deserved under 
the time they occurred. Optimism about the Pacific 


WW f-cocked strutting and muscle flexing on our part, 
wel are as dangerous as can be. Perhaps over-emphasis of 
the y's power and genius should be the rule. But I doubt 

are dangers that way, too. 

\ rdner makes an interesting comment on the troops and 
the ding matter: 

For the American soldiers who did not come to Australia 


lown with books there was an acute reading shortage. 

umps near Melbourne the boys speedily evolved a gag 

bout the private who went to a public library and, finding 

else to take out, took out the assistant librarian.” He 

so has a strong passage about the need for sports equipment. 

| have yet to see the general or admiral,” he says, “in a war zone 

hared the view of some at home that games are of no im 
sortance to soldiers or impair their efficiency.” 

There isn’t so much about battle in Mr. Lardner’s book; it’s 
largely Australia and the troops he had a chance to see and 
write about up to the time of finishing Southwest Passage. I 
hope that a man of his high abilities as a writer and observer 
ets a chance to report on some fighting in his next. 
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The Past and Future of the Pacific 
FROM PERRY TO PEARL HARBOR: THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SUPREMACY IN THE PACIFIC. By Edwin A. 
Falk. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1943. 362 Pages; $3.00 


PACIFIC CHARTER: OUR DESTINY IN ASIA. By Hal 
lett Abend. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1943. 302 Pages; 


$2.50 


These two books provide a broad perspective of the past 
ind a glimpse of the future of the Pacific area. The bitter reali- 
ties of the present, with a total of 400,000,000 people under 
japanese domination, are pretty well known. Mr. Falk, 
writer on naval subjects, gives a connected account of the 
lationship between the United States and Japan from the 
visit of Admiral Perry in 1853 to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
He does not deal with trade statistics or “cultural influences” 
but with the cold, hard realities of Japanese and American naval 
power. The reader who wants a clear unemotional explanation 
' the changing phases of our relationship with Japan can find 
tin these pages. 

Mr. Abend, long-time Far Eastern Correspondent of the 
New York Times, evaluates our stake in the future of the 
—- area. The author frankly admits his prejudice against 

e Japanese—who in his opinion must be disarmed and re- 
educ ated in decency and respect for the rights of fellow men 
nd weaker nations. He faces the difficulties of setting up a 
Pacific ( on to parallel the Atlantic Charter because there 
re millions of people in the Far East who have never been 
‘tee and are not prepared or ready to set up their own govern 
ments. \Vhatever their status after the war, he thinks, they must 


'e guaranteed certain basic economic and human privileges. 
China's position is supremely important in the future of Asia. 

He feels that China is entitled not only to see the Japanese 
inven m her territory, to have Manchuria, Jehol, Formosa, 
ind t 


id the Pescadores restored, but that she must be granted com 
plete reignty within her own borders and an equal statis 
with the great nations of the world. 


Few if any of the other Asiatic peoples are ready for immedi 
“ 
ate “a ndence. In Mr. Abend’s opinion they must earn inde 
penden 


by proving their capacity to rule themselves. This 
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in itself poses tremendous problems tor the United Nations 
Mr. Abend does not think that a defeated Japan should be 
allowed to have 


complete self-determination until she has 
demonstrated an 


ability to be a good neighbor to all other na 
tions in the Pacific. For some time to come the United Nation 
will have to retain the right to intervene in Japanese domestic 
affairs. Yet he thinks that Japan should not suffer indemnitie 
other than the loss of her investments in conquered areas, not 
should her food imports or her opportunities for trade be re 
stricted. He warns against those who advise a “soft peace” with 
Japan, but feels that “her greatest humiliation will come from 
having to accept the tutelage of other states just as if she were a 
backward nation unfitted to handle her own affairs.” 

As for the effect on the ultimate victory in the Pacific or 
the United States, Mr. Abend says 

“The end of the war will find the United States the greatest 
producer of raw materials and manufactured products that th 
world has ever known, and it will have the greatest number of 
skilled workers. In much of the rest of the world there will be 
ruin and hunger. If it is not possible to finance continuing full 
blast production, gradually turning from war material to peace 
material, then chaos will develop here too. This production 
turnover must be accompanied by gradually raising standards 
of living in all parts of the world—not merely by the relaxation 
of rationing and wartime restrictions at 
intense want abroad.”—D. V 


home and continuing 
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Signal Corps 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THI 
CORPS. By Harry M. Davis and F. G 


York: W. W. Norton and Company 
Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


SIGNAI 
Fassett, Ir New 
1943. 204 Pages 


The story of the many uses of communication in modern 
warfare has long deserved telling in a separate book. This latest 
addition to the Norton series about the armed services 
known as the Citizen Series 


formerly 
isa good job of filling that need 

The authors open with the discussion of the Signal Corps in 
war and signalling in general in past wars. Then they give a 
brief history of the Signs il Corps itself and describe the present 
setup of the Signal Corps in the Army Service Forces 
recently Services of Supply 


until 
Then follow several chapters on 
the Signal Corps activities including photography and pigeon 
and ending with a chapter on the matériel of signal communi 
cations. The final chapter deals with signals and the future 
citizen. Here the authors suggest briefly the future develop 
ments that seem probable in communications in general, and 
suggest the part that the Army Signal Corps may play in dé 
veloping them. 

In every wa\ this new book is vp to the standard set from 
the beginning in the Norton series of armed services books 
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Handbook of French 


BLITZ FRENCH. By Georges Nicot. Harrisburg 
Service Publishing Company, 1943. 136 Pages; $.75 


Militars 


The object of this little book is to provide a handy conver 
sational manual and pocket reference of “action French.” The 
makeup of the book consists largely of a vocabulary of terms 
that might be useful to troops upon landing in a country where 
French is spoken. With each word in the alphi ibetically ar 
ranged vocabulary is a sentence or phrase or two. Under each 
word and its following sentence or phrase comes the same thing 












Books About 
The War in the Pacific 


They Call It Pacific $3.00 
By CLARK LEE 
This able AP correspondent describes 1942’s most 
important land and sea battles against the Japs. He 
covers the Philippines, the Coral Sea, Midway, and 
other actions. 
Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
By JACK BELDEN 
A reasonable and human document of the Burma 
expedition. For the soldier there are innumerable ex- 
amples of splendid leadership of small units. 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 
By COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A journalist and soldier describes the Jap conquest 
of his native land. 


They Were Expendable $2.00 
By W. L. WHITE 


This is the epic tale of Commander Bulkeley’s PT 
squadron. 


Men On Bataan $2.50 
By JOHN HERSEY 
A splendid tale of Wainwright's indomitable fighters. 


Queen of the Flat-Tops $3.00 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
The saga of the Lexington. 
The Flying Tigers $2.50 


By RUSSELL WHELAN 
The undying exploits of Chennault’s men ably told. 


Guadalcanal Diary $2.50 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 
This account tells what the fighting in South Seas 
jungles is really like. 
Southwest Passage $3.00 
By JOHN LARDNER 
Good reporting on our troops in Australia. 
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in French, and below that the approximate pronunc 
the French. 

In the back are a number of words and phrases gro 
cording to subject. 

This will be a most useful book for study and quic) refe; 
ence in addition to any official book of the kind that «ay 


n of 


, a 


provided. With some small instruction in pronunciat it is 
practically impossible to learn French pronunciation hour 
hearing it—the practical collection of words and phrases in 


Blitz French is of the most helpful type. 

During the First World War there was much voluntary jn 
struction in French in the camps in America. Much of this go 
nowhere because it was in the hands of well-meaning ladies 
who visited the camps to put over the customary message of 
French grammars that “the sister-in-law of my uncle is walking 
in the garden with the wife of my cousin.” There were also 
many little books printed and sold which purported to be care 
fully made up to help our troops in France, but few of which 
were more than thrown together. In this war the sister-in-law of 
my uncle is not going to be of any help to troops that may 
land with speed from boats or planes. The words and phrases 
they will need will be words and phrases of military business 
In Blitz French Mr. Nicot has kept this well in mind 
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Captain Rickenbacker’s Book 


SEVEN CAME THROUGH. By Captain Edward V. Ricker 
backer. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943 
118 Pages; Index; Illustrations; $1.50. 


Captain Rickenbacker tells his story well and it will do even 
soldier good to read it. He tells what happened without wasting 
words and with frankness. The book concludes with specifi 
recommendations for life raft improvement and with a “mess 
age to America,” in which the author makes several direct sug 
gestions as to the conduct of the war. There is quite a bit of 
hindsight in this section which does, however, lend emphasis 
to his main points which are: interchange of information be 
tween American and British aviation engineers, the avoidance 
of complacency as regards air power, the need for 300,000 pilots 
200,000 combat crews, 100,000 instructors, and more than 
3,000,000 men on the ground—all for the Air Forces alone 
This tremendous force Captain Rickenbacker believes is prob 
ably the minimum we shall need. 
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I SERVED ON BATAAN. By Lieutenant Juanita Redmond 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. 166 Pages 
Illustrated; $1.75. 


Lieutenant Redmond, in her simply told and moving accoun' 
of her experiences in the Philippine campaign, is one more wit 
ness for history to the undying courage of the Filipino-Amen 
can forces of which she was a part. She adds some military 
medical details to the accounts that have already been pub 
lished but most of all hers is a story of service—the service of 
the troops and the service of the Army nurses in the first of ou: 
struggle with the Japs. 
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TUNIS EXPEDITION. By Colonel Darryl F. Zanuck New 
York: Random House, 1943. 169 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00 


I agree with Damon Runyon who says in his foreword that 
“this book is one of the finest pieces of reportorial work that 
has so far come out of World War II,” except that | v ouldn't 
call it reportorial writing. It's good diary writing, thats what 
it is. 
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his long standing interest in military matters which 
dates «cll back of the war and his sense of the dramatic, the 
mtere ong, and the historical, Colonel Zanuck was bound to 
keep » diary that would make good reading for military men. 
Besides that he has done a thoroughly good job of writing. 
Col Zanuck landed early in North Africa and commanded 
s sizable photographic unit which had the job of filming the 
operations. Colonel Zanuck did a good deal of the photography 
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GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. By Hugh Byas. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 369 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Here again Mr. Byas helps us to see the intricacies of the 
japanese mind. Perhaps so long as the fighting soldier knows 
how the Jap behaves in combat and what kind of weapons he 
has, he knows enough about the Japanese mind. But surely the 
higher commanders need to see the fantastic mental gymnastics 
that lie behind the whole Japanese attitude toward the world. 
Mr. Bvas furnishes in Government By Assassination a whole 
book on unbelievable aspects of the Jap mentality. 

Everybody remembers seeing from time to time in the head- 
lines over a period of many years the fact of attempts, often 
successful, at taking the lives of high Japanese officials. Mr. 
Byas interprets for us the tortuous thoughts behind these at- 


tempts 
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The Dieppe Raid 


DRESS REHEARSAL. By Quentin Reynolds. New York: 
Random House, 1943. 278 Pages; $2.00. 


Though Mr. Reynolds has millions of readers, 1 have never 
particularly liked his articles. They have seemed to me lacking 
in careful research and sometimes written to put over a particu- 
lar slant rather than to report accurately. There is also often 
a lot about Quentin Reynolds in what he writes, though this 
s within any author's prerogative. 

Through the first third or so of Dress Rehearsal 1 couldn't 
find much reason for changing my previous opinion. But when 
Mr. Reynolds got down to business and began telling us about 
the Dieppe raid itself he showed himself thoroughly capable 
of careful detailed observation and accurate reporting. It is by 
no means a major war book but, contrary to Mr. Reynolds’ own 
belief as expressed in his foreword, there is much in it of 
definite interest to the military commander. In his somewhat 
facetious preliminary remarks he seems to apologize—there is 
no reason for his doing so—for not writing a one hundred per 
cent objective and detailed military study. Well, there is plenty 
if the objective in the book in more than one sense. 

In one place Mr. Reynolds seems to make a good deal of dis 
tinction between “ordinary infantry” and commando troops. 
| found practically nothing in his description of the special 
types of training which commando troops underwent that 


| should not be a part of the training of all ground combat troops 


equipped with small arms. This certainly takes nothing away 
from the specially trained unit whose experience has been in 
valuable in bringing out improved battle methods for all troops 
to use 
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Combined History 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES. By 
By R. B. Mowat and Preston Slosson. New York: Oxford 
Unive sity Press, 1943. 537 Pages; Index; Maps; $4,00. 


In our high school and college system of history-teaching, 


English and American history have almost always been kept 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lee’s Lieutenants 
A Study in Command 
By DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


$5.00 each 





Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the finest military 
writing in literature. 


$3.00 





Three swell “two-bit” books— 
Pocket History of the U.S. 
Pocket Book of War Humor 


See Here, Private Hargrove 
By CORPORAL MARION HARGROVE 


A best seller everywhere. 


25¢ each 
The Army Life 


By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 





Lightly humorous, but penetrating essays on 
the Army by a selectee. 


$1.75 





Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 


Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS and 
DIXON WECTER 
From letters, diaries, and memoirs of the com- 
mon soldier of all our wars, the authors have 


compiled an account which portrays the whole 
life of American soldiers in time of war 


$3.50 
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? 2b separate. From 1776 on this is historically reasonable 
F ) case can be made for separate treatment from 1609 

But not for the centuries between the coming of the 

ei . _ and Saxons to England and the founding of the first A) 

| unis Expedition Colonies from England. During those eight hundred ye. ¢h¢ 

history of Great Britain is common to Great Britain ; the 


By COLONEL DARRYL F. ZANUCK United States. ' 
This famed Hollywood producer landed in In History of the English Speaking Peoples, the \a 


fessor Mowat, an English historian of long residence his 














North Africa with our invasion forces - the country, and Professor Slosson, an American historian y, N{ 

commanding officer of a photographic unit. Be- taught in Britain, have tried to write a brief history 0! the 

sides directing the photography of “At the whole spread of the English-speaking world. This is a fir: ray 
Front,” the Signal Corps film of the invasion, idea but a hard job to accomplish. ( 
Colonel Zeauck bene livel d The authors have endeavored to preserve in a single histor tory 
: ; ; — Savy ane acer 4, separate histories, not only of Britain and the United Cor 
diary. This book is the result. States, but also of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zea nurs 
$2.00 land, and Ireland. The result, although it is historical writing an ¢ 
. of clarity, is also something of a complicated historical sand care 
. . wich. The sections of the book deal with the different nations simu 
Nurses In Action or groups of nations, but in such a way that there is a switching rs : 
backward in time at several places. For example, the book first the 
By COLONEL JULIA O. FLIKKE brings the history of Great Britain itself up to the middle of inter 
This is the standard book on Army Nurses. It _ 1700's = then — i to te It is _ to see why r 

. the spreading out of the Empire in the sixteenth and seven 

Ct 
; sage the history and develop _— of the Corps, teenth centuries is held in abeyance while the reader is firs: | 
: escribes the duties of nurses in hospitals and jeg through English history localized in Europe in those same A F 
in action, and describes Army nursing as a_ centuries. It may be, however, that the book was originally pre Ye 
y & y ginally } 

career. Well illustrated. pared with the British student more in mind than the Ameri A 
can. pe 
$2.50 This possibility, whether intentional or not, seems furthe: as ¥ 
indicated by the treatment given to early English history noth 
‘ There is once in a great while an attempt to show that this he w 

dress Rehearsal history is common to all English-language nations—as when the 

By QUENTIN REYNOLDS shire-reeve of the Anglo-Saxon days is mentioned as the an 
A ; . paw ; : cestor of the American county sheriff. But scores of other good THI 
popular writer describes the Dieppe raid. chances to link the American (Canadian, Australian, etc. le 
$2.00 life of today with the days of before and after William the Con Pr 
4 queror are neglected. And the result is in large part simply some : 
more competently written early English history comparable Ci 
: with that of the better English histories now in use in Americar ment 
Blitz French schools. : bet 
L To be successful in living up to its title, a “history of the lase 
By GEORGES NICOT English-speaking peoples” must treat the common historical De 
A useful book of “action” French. background in such a way that readers of every English-speak usual 

ing nation feel they share the accomplishments of the earl 

75¢ great ones of Britain. This book is only a fair start in this di 
rection. ARN 
i acer | mae 4h ar § Yo 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases MUTINY IN JANUARY. By Carl Van Doren. New Yor! tr 
By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN Viking Press, 1943. 270 Pages; Index; $3.50. A 
A handbook to the language common to the Mr. Van Doren has here produced another of his splendid in ar 
East Indies and British Malaya historical studies on phases of American history which have work 
is a direct application in our own modern times. This book Is typist 
$1.00 devoted to the almost forgotten mutiny which occurred in 175! ment 
toward the close of the Revolutionary War. T 
Mr. Van Doren has used much historical material that has tion 
not hitherto been drawn from, including some unpublishec chart 
i h e | n t antry J ourna | letters from Anthony Wayne. descr 
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M j Fighti 
RR tga cal THE SPEAKER'S NOTEBOOK. By William G. lotiman. JJ FAN 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. New York: Whittlesey House, 1943. 313 Pages. Index Yo 
$2.50. $3 
This is a friendly text on public speaking which contains Ms, 
‘ talking in Nine 
| AWA AAN O08 waxy practical helps for those who need to do much ''hing Kyo 






































































































































a The book is slanted at speeches as such, and not at 
: instruction. At the same time, many of the hints it 
: s are equally useful in the commonest form of military 
; o—the instruction of troops. 
. of of of 
The Army Nurses Corps 
y NURSES IN ACTION. By Colonel Julia O. Flikke. Phila 
as hia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. 239 Pages; Index; 
ne trated; $2.50. 
a Colonel Flikke has given us a needed summary of the his 
: tory, development and present activities of the Army Nurse 
z Corps. Her book also includes chapters on becoming an Army 
ma nurse, on the duties of nurses in hospitals and in action, and 
‘ in especially good series of chapters on Army nursing as a 
4 career. The book concludes with brief chapters on other and 
“ similar government services—the Navy Nurse Corps, the Medi- 
= cal and Hospital Service of the Veterans Administration, and 
he the Indian Service. Illustrations are well selected and add much 
of interest to the text. 
va This should be the standard book on Army Nurses. 
en 1 1 7 
“BB A FRENCH OFFICER'S DIARY. By D. Barlone. New 
“a York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 153 Pages; $2.00. 
er A running account of the Battle of France that contains 
some clear-minded comment on the major French tactical errors, 
her as well as on the political reasons for the Fall. It contributes 
ory nothing very new to the picture but has enough substance to 
this be well worth adding to the record 
the 
an g y 
00d THE FIRST CENTURY OF FLIGHT IN AMERICA. By 
tc Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. New York: Princeton University 
= Press, 1943. 209 Pages; Index; Illustrations; $2.75. 
“hk Careful research intelligently presented covering develop 
oe ments in American aviation up to 1900. Such a book has much 
background value. But now what we need is as careful and un 
he biased a job on the next forty-three years of American aviation. 
rm Design, illustrations, and typography are first-rate—up to the 
a usual Princeton Press standards. 
arly 
; ee 1 
ARMY OFFICE TRAINING. By Mildred Allison. New 

York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1942. 92 Pages; Il}lus- 

trated: $1.00. 

A well-arranged and useful handbook for the clerical worker 
ndic in an Army office. It does not attempt to cover Army paper- 
have work fully, but does contain much material needed by the 
ok is typist or stenographer, whether in uniform or a War Depart- 
178 ment Civil Service employee. 

The handbook is confusing with respect to Army organiza- 
t ha tion because the text does nothing to explain the complicated 
shec charts in which the correct organization is shown, but simply 

describes very briefly the separate arms and services. 
7 y 5 
fman FANTASTIC INTERIM. By Henry Morton Robinson. New 
y ry 
ndex = Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 328 Pages; Index; 
ains All honest historians from now on are going to give the 
ng in a Twenties and Thirties hell, with every justification. 
you 





n't get worn down by the Voice of Doom that sounds 
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THE NAVY ... $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

THE ARMY $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ... $2.50 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE . = $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M. D. ar 
V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ........ $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR .... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

See, SPY ows AGA WFAA CS whe. $2.50 
By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 

Engineers in Battle $1.50 


By LIEUT. COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author tells 
the story of his own branch. 





Army Officer’s Notebook 
By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, plus a 
handy plastic protractor and blank pages. It will fit 
the average shirt or blouse pocket. 


$1.00 
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Attack $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


The clearest detailed exposition in print of Nazi 
offensive methods. It is an absorbing study. 


Paratroops $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


The author of Attack develops the tactical concepts 
of the use of airborne troops in a sound and clear 
manner. It is a natural sequel to Attack and is as im- 
portant to military leaders. 


The Story of Weapons and Tactics 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


A thoughtful and stimulating book that will hold 
the interest of every student of warfare. 


$2.25 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 
A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
student of war. 
Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide of the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Armies on W heels $2.50 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Brilliant thought on today’s war. 
The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
A thorough discussion of modern arms. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 
Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A rating study of the great military leader of 
World War I. 
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from page one on, you'll agree that Mr. Robinson's 1 
the past twenty-five years has plenty of steam. Thin 


Ww of 


as bad as he makes them, though as he himself a : he 
leaves a few good things out. In his passages on the | cific: 

his electric hammer is at its most proficient. 
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RIVERS OF GLORY. By F. van Wyck Mason. Philacd«\phia M 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 572 Pages; $2.75. ing | 


Revolutionary adventure involving many a fight land th 


and sea. The old props of romance are here, well supported Tes 
by racy writing in a stirring story. The battle scenes sound real Bo 
enough and there is plenty of suspense. It ought to make tw: well< 
or three good movies. Alt 
which 

eo never! 

THE THOUSAND YEAR CONSPIRACY. By Pau! Wink fg" 
ler. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 366 Pages ships 

Index; $2.75. 

It seems to me that Mr. Winkler continually oversimplifies \ERI 
matters in this book. He endeavors to find the roots of Naziism eee 
by exploring back through the centuries. He classifies unde 203 
the general heading “Upward progression” such broad phases Aer 
of the world’s history as Greek civilization, the Roman legal treatin 
school of thought, Judeo-Christian religion, humanitarian move J The ¢ 
ment, modern social doctrine, and democratic tradition. Then rest is 
in an opposing conception which he calls “downward progres 
sion” he places such things as “barbarian mentality, feudal 
society, Prusso-Teutonic conspiracy, and contemporary Nazi fSCIE 
ambition.” Yor 

To me this is nothing more than saying in bigger words that $2. 


certain things in history were good and other things bad. The The 
trouble with such a way of looking at history is this: It does not 


on SCl 
take into account with any accuracy the great bulk of mankind's J lectior 
activities which do not clearly fall under one of these headings JJ many 
or the other, or which, as many think, were partly good and JR value 
partly bad. The author's effort is surely sincere, but in my JB of pil 
opinion even the tremendous evils of Germany and what she J plaste; 
has tried to do comprise much too complicated a matter for the [ito fin 
world to be solved through the use of labels. how f 
techni 
or Ss presen 
AMERICA; RUSSIA, AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY fs 
IN THE POSTWAR WORLD. By John L. Childs and 3“ 
George S. Counts. New York: John Day Company, 143 
92 Pages; Index; $1.25. CHIL 


This book tells the big nations precisely what the author 194 
think they will have to do to get along together when the war We 


is over. Thoroughly earnest and sincere, it does nevertheless Hi which 
give the impression of delivering stern lectures to nations as 4 chapte 
whole in a somewhat cocksure manner to tell them what is Band 4 
going to be good for them. But nobody can argue against the Hesting 
authors’ main point which is that both the United States and Has Am 
Russia need to know and understand each other better and ir 
7 7 1 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHIATRY. By Dr. Edward A 
Strecker. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 19° Yor 
186 Pages; Index; $3.00. Atl 


Though this is a book for doctors, it is an unusually well ar Hemet 
ranged and clearly written reference. I should imagine that jour fc 
any general practitioner would find this the handiest available me i 
reference on this special subject. -" 
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Encyclopedia of Shipping 


ME! \NT SHIPS. By E. C. Talbot-Booth. New York: 
‘acmillan Co., 1943. $19.00. 


; the publisher says, is the standard book of reference 
ant ships of the world. It contains thousands of de- 
; of specific ships, many of which have now undoubt- 
ily nished their courses across the waters of the world. 










Merchant Ships covers every country in the world, includ 
ng the enemy nations. Naturally there are bound to be ships 
n the seas which could not be included in a wartime edition. 
This fine reference also contains a heavily illustrated section on 
nearly 1,500 funnel markings. There is a section containing 
well-drawn aircraft silhouettes. 

\ltogether, Merchant Ships is the type of reference book, 
which if it is not used for commercial and military purposes, 








severtheless contains such a tremendous wealth of information 
that it is bound to appeal to all men interested in the sea and 
ships 
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\ERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS: Tuer Use anv INTERPRETA 
rion. By A. J. Eardley. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
203 Pages; Index; $1.50. 


\erial Photographs: Their Use and Interpretation is a full 
eatment of air photography with special reference to Geology. 
The chapter on technical interpretation is inadequate but the 
st is an excellent technical treatment of air photography. 
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SCIENCE YEAR BOOK OF 1943. By John D. Ratcliff. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran Company, 1943. 286 Pages; Index; 


$2.50. 
















[he idea of collecting in an annual book the best articles 
n science in the general magazines is a good one. These se- 
lections run a bit to the style of breathless wonderment too 
many popular science writers use, but their level of interest and 
value is high. Science does not necessarily come in the form 
f pills that need sugar coating, though some popularizers 
plaster on the sugar anyway—so thick, sometimes, that it’s hard 
to find the core. More than one first-rate scientist has shown 
how possible it is to write of his science without much use of 
technical language, and this, when it is well done, is the best 
presentation of science for the general reader. There is some of 


this kind of writing in this collection as well as extreme popu- 
inzation 
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CHILE. By Erna Fergusson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1943. 340 Pages; Index; Illustrations: $3.50. 


Well illustrated and intelligently written travel book in 
which the author comments also upon the political scene. The 
chapters touching on the late President Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
and those on the Germanic parts of Chile are especially inter- 
esting. The author emphasizes the ability, integrity, and pride 
s Americans of the Chilean peoples, writing in a sympathetic 
ind informal manner. 
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\PPEASEMENT’S CHILD. By Thomas J. Hamilton. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 323 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


A thoroughly argued and sincerely written plea for us to do 


about Spain before it might prove a serious threat to 
in Africa or Europe. The author, who spent much 
in for The New York Times gives much historical 
Spanish internal conflict, showing its many compli. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Army Motor 
Transport Personnel 


Now reduced one-third in price, but still literally 
filled with bright and hel fit ideas for the Army 
motor mechanic. It’s authoritative-—the material 
comes from Army Motors, the monthly publication 
of the Holabird Motor Base. Slightly smaller in size 
but a much bigger value. Order copies for all your 
mechanics today. It'll help Keep 'em Rolling! 


Now only $1.00 a copy 


KEEP "EM ROLLING 


_A Driver’s Handbook 


This is the handbook the driver doesn’t lay down or 
throw away. It’s sensible, informative, and entertain- 
ing . . . written in soldier language. Distribute 
Keep ’em Rolling to every driver in your outfit. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


DRIVER TRAINING 


A Guidebook for Army Instructors 


Here is the guidebook every motor vehicle driving 
instructor has wanted. In everyday terms all the fac- 
tors involved in selecting and training Army drivers 
are made clear and simple. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Touch Football $1.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here’s a book on the game soldiers everywhere are 
playing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
Eighty-two pages. 





Annapolis: Gangway to the 
Quarterdeck $3.00 


By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The story of the Naval Academy. 





West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 





The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young and 
old. The Handbook for Women. New edition. 








The Army Woman’s Handbook $1.50 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women of 
your family through the trying days ahead. 





Flying Health $2.00 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 





Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2’s. 





Riot Control $1.50 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses the 
problems of platoons, companies and battalions when 
on riot duty. 


Winged Mars 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force in the first World War. 


$2.50 





$2.50 





War in the West 
By DANIEL VILFROY 


A French staff officer gives his version of the Fall 
of France. 
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cated aspects without evidencing any strong political |... He 
appears, however, to overlook the probability that own 
arguments are not of the kind that are likely to be neg! +: sed }y 


high authority in planning the course of the war. | other 

words, the premise of the book is very probably unsound where 

as the large amount of interesting comment and re ortin, 

hung on the premise seems above average in thoroug|: es. 
1 _— 


VISIBILITY UNLIMITED: An Intropucrion 49 yy 
Science OF WEATHER AND THE Art OF Practicat FLyyc 
By Lieutenant Ernest G. Vetter. New York: William Moy 
row & Co., 1942. 346 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 


WEATHER: Aw Inrropucrory MeEreorotocy. By W. (¢ 
Kendrew, M.A. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943 
94 Pages; $1.00. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF WEATHER FORECASTING 
By Victor P. Starr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943 
284 Pages; Charts and Tables; Index; $3.00. 


For some reason—it is probably the beautiful cloud pictures- 
books on weather are among the most attractive textbooks pub 
lished. Visibility Unlimited is a complete text on meteorology 
written very clearly, and illustrated very clearly. ; 

Weather is a short handbook of meteorology which is on) 
meant to be an introduction to the subject. Basic Principles of 
Weather Forecasting is perhaps more of a professionally worded 
textbook than either of the others. 
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AIR NAVIGATION. By Herbert S. Zim. New York: Har 
court, Brace & Co., 1943. 304 Pages; Illustrations; Maps, 
Index; $3.00. 


AERO-ENGINES. By D. Hay Surgeoner. New York: Long 
mans Green & Co., 1943. 108 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.25 


ELEMENTS OF AEROFOIL & AIRSCREW THEORY. b) 
H. Glauert. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. 22/ 
Pages; Index; Illustrations; $3.50. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY AIRCRAFT. By Squadron Leader ( 
E. Wilson, Toronto: Wm. Collins Sons & Co. Canada Ltd 
1943. 159 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $0.00. 


Air Navigation is a clearly presented and comprehensi 
text. The half-tones are not good, but the text itself covers a 
the main phases of the subject very well. 

Elements of Aerofoil & Airscrew Theory is a full mathe 
matical treatment of the subject. 

Aero-Engines is a brief British introduction to airplan 
engines. It contains diagrams of the Rolls Royce “Merlin” an¢ 
other good British engines. 

How to Identify Aircraft is one of the finest jobs of present 
ing this subject yet prepared. This Canadian book, unfort 
nately, contains no Japanese planes. The drawings of the 
many British, American, and German planes given are 
ceedingly clear and the text matter is good also. 
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CONVERSACION. By S. Lipp and H. V. Besso. New Yor 

Hastings House, 1942. 294 Pages; Index; $1.50. 

This book, sponsored by the Army Air Forces and the U: ° 
Navy, and containing an introduction by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Frank Knox, is a WPA-prepared text on Sp inish. It i 
very thorough and should be an excellent class-room aid, n° 
useful even for self-study because of the gentle way in which 
grammar is introduced. Spanish is not a hard language ‘© Jearn 
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by t Spanish grammars put such heavy emphasis on ir- 
verbs and other technical aspects of Spanish grammar 
7 ny a student has found the language more difficult than 
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v IS PEOPLE. By Lorna Lindsley. Boston: Houghton 
(iin Company, 1943. 272 Pages; $2.75. 

suthor saw Spain during its Civil War and France dur 

ino the invasion. This is the story of many people as she saw 
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THE GENERAL BASIC ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Edited 
by C. K. Ogden. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1943. 260 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


[he increasing number in America who are learning to use 
basic English as a means of the accurate interpretation of 
meanings could be much assisted by having Mr. Ogden’s dic- 
tionary readily available in this country, as will those who are 
using basic English to learn the language by. A thorough 
semantic study of our special military phraseology yet remains 
to be tackled, though it seems most probable that ready under- 
standing of military matters might be greatly helped through 
such a study. 
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HERE IS ALASKA. By Evelyn Stefansson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 154 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$2.50. 

A beautiful book on our far northern territory. The illustra- 
tions are excellent and Mrs. Stefansson’s text is simple and 


clear description. The book does not go into the military aspects 
of the territory. 
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EASY MALAY WORDS AND PHRASES. By Marius A. 
Mendlesen. New York: The John Day Company, 1942. 64 
Pages; $1.00. 

A very well put together handbook on the language which 
iscommon to the East Indies and British Malaya. 
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HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY. By M. R. Hart. New York: 


Cornell Maritime Press, 1943. 78 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$1.50. 


An excellent example of a practical handbook in plain lan 
guage with clear illustrations. These publishers see to it that 
their editors and authors maintain a high standard in this 
respect 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT’S HANDBOOK. By Lieutenant 
John R. Craf. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
Un versity Press, 1943. 188 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


A useful and well put-together book on information for new 
officer 
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A TIME TO LIVE. By Michael Blankfort. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 1943. 343 Pages; $2.50. 


A novel about American Communists and party sympa- 
thizers whose deadly seriousness gets tiresome despite the con 
: 1 Re, o.8 
siderable power in the writing. 
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Infantry Journal-Penguin 
Military Books 


Some of the eight titles listed below are 
originals while others are reprints of standard 
military books. But each one of them was 
printed because it would help both soldiers 
and civilians understand war. 


Americans vs. Germans 


The battle experiences of six American fighters 
against Germans in World War I. 


Modern Battle 
By LIEUT. COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles. 


Guerrilla Warfare 


By BERT LEVY 
The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 


New Ways of War 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A new American edition of a forthright book on 
war. 
W hat’s That Plane? 
A new edition of the aircraft spotter’s book that 
describes U. S. and Jap planes. 
Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 
Identification of British, Nazi, and Italian planes 
Enlarged second edition. 
How the Jap Army Fights 
A collection of factual articles from The INFAN 
TRY JOURNAL. 
Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 


The story of the great fighter told by a well-known 
historian. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and 
agencies only. Your choice of titles.) 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 capies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders. 
AMERICANS VS. GERMANS. 


Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 


MODERN BatTTLe. By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson. 


Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inexpen- 
sive form. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 
How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Wat's THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 
AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes. 
New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham. 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russias PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the Rus- 
sians are putting up. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL OrDER. By William Temple. 


The rdle of Christianity in the establishment of a world order 


based on freedom from want and freedom of thought. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping psychological novel. 

ALL CONCERNED NotiFieD. By Helen Reilly. 
An Inspector McKee story. 

CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 


A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, and 


the doings of spies operating inside Italy. 
THE PAsTuRES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 


This novel about the good people who live in a rural valley 


presents Steinbeck at his best. 
THE Motuer. By Pearl S. Buck. 


A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a village 


in the interior of China. 


Two Survived. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman. 
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Useful Math Books 


WARTIME REFRESHER IN FUNDAMENTAL M> 1} 
EMATICS. By Lieutenant W. C. Eddy, USN (Re: 
H. Brolly, Chief Instructor; Ensign E. S. Pullian, US) 
C. Upton; G. W. Thomas. New York: Prentice-Ha! 
1942. 248 Pages; $1.50. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By \vp, 
C. Brenke. New York: The Dryden Press, 1943. 269 } s0¢s 
$1.90 CWith four-place tables & tables of Havers ines 
$2.50 (With five-place tables & four-place tables & T of H) 
80¢ CWith spherical Trig. with four-place tables & T of H 


BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR PILOTS & FLIGH] 
CREWS. By C. V. Newson & H. D. Larsen. New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 147 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


The Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Mathematics ap 
pears to be the best book of its type yet produced. The price 
is moderate and lessons are lined up to cover twenty days. The 
whole purpose of the book is to bring a man’s mathematics 
back to him after possibly a number of years of not using it 
much. It is altogether an excellent job of textbook making to 
meet a specific need. 

Basic Mathematics for Pilots & Flight Crews is also wel) 
prepared, but in my opinion, somewhat over-priced. There is 
a circular slide rule with the book and the book explains its use 
The mathematics is all at high school level. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry is another clear mathe 
matics text. Although it appears to lean unnecessarily upon the 
mathematical jargon in teaching the subject. 


O ri > 
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NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE. By Arthur A. Ageton, Com 
mander, USN. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1943. 502 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$3.00. 


NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE. By Guido F. Foster and Edwin 
Laird Cady, 1943. New York: Cornell Maritime Press. 328 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


The first of these books is a full length guide for officers o! 
the Navy, similar in arrangement to the well-known Officers 
Guide. It appears to be a very complete job and if kept well 
up to date by frequent revisions, should be a book of high per 
sonal value for Naval officers. 

The Naval Reserve Guide is a briefer handbook with « 
special Navy slant. It, too, appears to be well put together and 
to cover very adequately all main points of interest to the U.S 
Naval Reserve. 
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THE BEAR THAT WALKS LIKE A MAN: A Diptomatic 
anp Mixrrary Anatysis or Russia. By Stanley J. Marks 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company, 1943. 338 Pages: 
Index; $3.00. 


A study of the diplomatic and military aspects of Soviet Rus 
sia. | 
C's #2) is 


START TODAY. By C. Ward Crampton, M.D. New York 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1942. 224 Pages; Index; Ilhistrated 
$1.75. 


Major Crampton’s approach to physical fitness is 4 light 
one, but a thorough one. The arrangement and illustration: 
are excellent and the exercises are presented with interesting 
historical background. Altogether, it appears to be an en joyable 


Washington, D.C. book to work with. 
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First-rate Pocket Reader 


4S \ WERE. By Alexander Woollcott. New York: The 
Vi Press, 1943. 641 Pages; Index; $2.50. To members 
f Armed Forces, $1.00. 


[he last literary job Alexander Woollcott tackled before he 
ied was the preparation of this soldier's anthology. His pub- 












\ishers joined with him in getting the book out on a non-profit 
basi that it could be made available to men of the armed 
er it a low cost. 

As You Were is individual in its selection as anything Alex 
inder Woollcott did was bound to be. But this doesn’t keep 
it from being a book that any reading soldier would sooner have 
n his pocket than almost any other. In short, it is a swell col 
lection—of stuff that can be read and reread and reread—of 





iving story, verse, and fact. 

It isn't a “military” anthology, although there are some 
sod military items in it. It is just reading matter of great va- 
ety and excellence for the troops. Few can argue over the 
things included though many will miss some favorites. 

My only criticism is that it could have been a thousand pages 
long instead of 650 without being too big for a pocket or a pack. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY ROPE 
WORK. By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel. New York: 
Cornell Maritime Press, 1942. 629 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$5.00. 











This must undoubtedly be the most complete reference work 
f its kind. Just to look through it makes you want to become 
in expert, not only in knot tying, but in making things out of 
cord and rope. I should imagine that in its first edition this 
work has long since become the standard one. In the second 
edition, there are a number of corrections and a great deal of 
new material. In the back of the book are several appendixes 
ontaining tabular material and a glossary. 
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SAGA OF THE CCC. By John D. Guthrie. Washington, D. 


C.: American Forestry Association, 1942. 46 Pages; Illu 
strated; 


Mr. Guthrie has done a fine piece of work here about one of 
the most helpful institutions our Government ever established. 
There is an introduction by Dr. McEntee of the CCC and Mr. 
Marshall Davis's illustrations, as every Army man who has 
worked with the CCC will realize, give a most accurate in- 
terpretation of the CCC activity. Mr. Guthrie in his blank 
verse has himself given a very forceful interpretation of the 
Conservation Corps and its work. 
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ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY—1933-1941. Franklin 
Roosevelt's Unedited Speeches and Messages. New York: 
Wilfred Funk, 1942. 634 Pages; Index; $3.75. 


\ well-edited compilation of the President's speeches and 
messages touching on foreign policy. There are 352 items in 
the book and they run in time from 1933 to the end of 1941. 
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THE FACE OF THE WAR, (1931-1942). By Samuel H. 
Cuff. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1942. 277 Pages; 
Maps, Index; $3.00. 


This, is the publisher says, is “condensed history.” It is a 
useful book with excellent maps for historical reference cover- 
ing the \ears 1931 to 1942. 
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Modern Library Books 
(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 


The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 


My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 
THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese. 
Dro Lt Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in the 
vein of Rabelais. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable soldier 
Chinese Gordon. 
THE RED BADGE OF CourRAGE. By Stephen Crane 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 
Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classic 
TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PoPpuLAR NOVELS OF Sik W ALTER Scort 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 
THE Forty Days of Musa DaGu. By Franz W erfel. 


The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting 
classic. 
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Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space 
and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in World Politics $3.75 


By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation Courses 
includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


$3.00 


German Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 
Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before this 
war began. 


$2.75 


Last Train from Berlin 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 


The best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin Diary. 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 


By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Impact of War $2.50 


By PENDLETON HERRING 
The finest modern book on our government and its 
military policy. 
Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows, describes the land and 


its people. 


Civilian Defense of the U. S. $2.50 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task and its 
closely related military operations. 
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Hero—Over Forty 
MR. WINKLE GOES TO WAR. By Theodore Pra; 


New 


York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1943. 199 Pages. <2. — 


Mr. Winkle is just an ordinary citizen. A very oy in 
citizen, so he thought, and so did all his neighbors in h 
town. Mr. Winkle was in his forties and he ran a gener 
shop located on the back end of the lot on which h 
stood. Mr. Winkle was a good repairman, made a good |ivin 
at it. But Mrs. Winkle wore the pants for both of them. She 
even made him walk out the front door, down to the corne; 
then up to the alley, then back up the alley to reach t! shop 
He couldn’t just go out the back door across the back yard 

But Mr. Winkle was drafted—at over forty—the first ma; 
that old in his hometown to go. It began to change Mr. Winkle 
some even before he reported for duty. Nothing was said, bu: 
Mrs. Winkle realized that somebody else was going to w: 
trousers from then on. 

Well, Mr. Winkle was classified correctly, and trained as 
mechanic, and he eventually reached a maintenance uni 
somewhere in the South Pacific. Mr. Winkle hadn't expected 
to see any battle. He wasn’t so good on the range. But Priva 
then Corporal, then Sergeant Winkle knew all there was ; 
know about keeping ’em rolling. But one day Sergeant Winkk 
had to go up to a quiet beach sector and bring back som 
trucks that needed repairing. About the time he got there the 
sector wasn’t quiet. Several boatloads of Japs were headed for 
shore and coming fast. Sergeant Winkle knew enough abou 
a machine gun to keep it blazing. And he was still stringing the 
Japs out on the beach and in the edge of the water when a re 
serve outfit arrived to help him out. 

Sergeant Winkle came back home a hero—at over forty. Do 
[ have to tell you who wore the trousers in the Winkle family 
forever after? 

I think any man over forty, or under, in uniform or not, wil! 
find Mr. Winkle’s story one of the most moving human tales 


this war has produced. 
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A Complete Radio Handbook 


ELEMENTS OF RADIO. By A. Marcus & W. Marcus. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 672 Pages; Index; Volum 
I, $1.96; Volume II, $1.96; Volumes I & II Ccombined) $3.20 


This is a most complete textbook on the theory and practical 
aspects of radio. It should be most helpful to any militan 
radio student as a general technical reference. It is a large booh 
—very clearly written and with excellent diagrams and illust: 
tions. It is one of the best and most complete books on the sub 
ject. It is not a complete “military” radio text but is a most use 
ful general text for any man who wants to improve his genera 
knowledge of the subject. 
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TORPEDO JUNCTION. By Robert J. Casey. New Yor 
Bobbs Merrill, 1942. 419 Pages; $3.50. 
Mr. Casey gives us another easily read book of his expen 
ences and observations in the Pacific, where he has seen ¢ 
great deal of the Navy and of Naval warfare. 
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LA GUERRE MODERNE. By Edward D. Sullivan & Wm 
N. Locke. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. 209 Pages; $1.50. 


A French reader which is compiled of selections on ma”! 
phases of modern warfare. 
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New Books and Manuals 
of the Month 


B war correspondents reporting actual campaigns are 
pearing with increasing tempo, and—it might well be added 
h increasing improvement. There is Jack Belden’s Retreat 
With Stilwell ($3.00), as an example, or Southwest Passage 
y John Lardner. A new book by Quentin Reynolds 

- no longer an event, but Dress Rehearsal ($2.00) which covers 
the Dieppe raid, is uncommonly good. Colonel Darryl] Zanuck 

£ Wahoo, Nebraska, and Hollywood, California, is not a 
yar correspondent, but his Tunis Expedition ($2.00) is excel 
ent reporting. These, among others, are added to The Jour- 
<a’s booklist this month. 

Major F. O. Miksche, formerly of the Czech Army, has 
followed his earlier success, Attack, with Paratroops ($2.50). 

\tack was a serious study of the offensive by ground troops 
» modern war and was generally hailed as the best military 
explanation of the success of the Nazi panzers in the early 
ohases of the war. Paratroops is a misnomer in our own mili- 
tury language for the book does not treat solely with fighting 
men who parachute from planes to fight on the ground but 
covers the whole field of transporting ground troops by planes; 
n our military language the nearest all-inclusive word is “air- 
borne.” It is a serious study of a new military tactic, and is not 
uninteresting. A chapter from the book begins on page 00 of 
this issue. Another book, describing our own paratroop train- 
ing is He's in the Paratroops Now ($2.50), by A. D. Rathbone 
[V, which is also added to The Journat’s list this month. 

In World War I the name of Sergeant Alexander Woollcott 
constantly appeared as a by-line on some of the best stories 
in Stars and Stripes, forerunner of this war's Yank and also 
the new Stars and Stripes now being published daily by our 
troops and England and weekly in Algiers. Mr. Woollcott 
came back from the war to be one of America’s most popular 
reporters, drama critics and story-tellers. He recently died, and 
his last task was a labor of loyalty to Americans in uniform. It 
san anthology of the best of our prose and verse, selected and 
edited by Mr. Woollcott expressly for soldiers, sailors, and men 
of the Merchant Marine. As You Were costs men in uni- 
form $1.00. 

In time of war the thin thread that ties a nation to its 
earlier history becomes a stout wire rope of tradition. The men 
who fought at Bunker Hill and Lundy’s Lane, at Shiloh and 
in the Wilderness, on San Juan Hill and in the Argonne Forest 
are the forebears of men now fighting in the Aleutians, New 
Guinea, China, and North Africa. And the rope of tradition 
being what it is makes us realize that what those earlier genera- 
tions of fighting men did and thought is important today. 
For that reason Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 ($3.50) is a 
book that isn’t easily passed by. It is the voice of soldiers in all 
our wars speaking through their letters, diaries and memoirs. 

Of far more than major importance in American military 
literature is the second volume of Dr. Douglas S. Freeman’s 
Lee's Lieutenants ($5.00) which covers the period from Cedar 
Mountain to Chancellorsville. Here again Dr. Freeman gives 
us, with that accuracy of detail and color of style which only 
he among American writers can give to matters of war, a pro- 
‘oundly interesting and exciting volume. A full review will 
‘ppear in the next issue. 

Two books on naval subjects are added this month. In The 
Navy Has Wings ($2.50) Fletcher Pratt writes a popular ac- 
count of the Navy's air arm. The Naval Officer's Guide ($3.00) 
by Commander Arthur A. Ageton is modeled after The Officer's 
Guide for the Army and is an adequate and trustworthy hand- 
‘ook for the naval officer. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Another book, which, though not strictly a handbook or 
guide, still has much of the subject matter of such a volume is 
Nurses in Action ($2.50) by Colonel Julia O. Flikke. It is a 
description of Army nursing as a career. 

The value for the military reader of the W. W. Norton & 
Company series of books about the Armed Services, originally 
presented for the “citizen” readet, has made it desirable to 
change the general heading for this series, the books of which 
will hereafter bear the title of “What You Should Know About 

. .” The newest one of this series is What You Should Know 
About the Signal Corps ($2.50) by Harry M. Davis and F. G 
Fassett, Jr. 

For almost a year The Journat has been listing a selected 
number of titles from The Modern Library, including both 
the regular 95¢ titles and the Modern Library Giants ($1.45) 
The success of these listings has indicated that our soldier 
readers are strongly biased in favor of the classics and near 
classics of fiction and non-fiction, and this month we are more 
than doubling the number of Modern Library titles in the 
booklist. Those listed are the titles The Journat stocks 
Others in the series, or any other book in print for that matter 
can be ordered, however. 

Two foreign language aids, Blitz French (75¢) by Georges 
Nicot, and Easy Malay Words and Phrases ($1.00) by Marius 
A. Mendlesen, have been added to the booklist. Two technical 
books, Elements of Radio (Volume 1, $1.96, Volume 2, $1.96, 
both volumes combined $3.20), by Abraham and William 
Marcus, and Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Mathematics 
($1.40) by four instructors at the Naval Training School, Chi 
cago, are also added to the booklist. 
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BOOKS 


Standard Manuals and Books 


Administration of the Army (AG School) .$ 
The Army Clerk (AG School) ...... 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement 1. 
The Army Flyer (Generals Arnold & 
Eaker) ... ' 2 
Army Food and Messing 2 


-75 
00 


50 
00 


Army Officer's Notebook ............. 1.00 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) .10 
MRE Ge ID Sic ca viavdccvececcen 2.00 


Articles of War Annotated (Tillotson) 2.50 
Blitz French .... 

Beards of Officers (AG School ) : 
Building an Army (Johnston) ne 1 
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Cadence System of Close Order Drill . 7 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) . 2.00 | 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records, 

paper . 1.50 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records, 

cloth 2.00 
Company Duties: A Checklist as 


Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) 1. 
Current Spanish (Martinez) 1 
Driver Training: Handbook for Instructors 
Easy Malay Words & Phrases (Mendlesen) 1. 
8imm. Mortar Handbook ............. 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) 3. 
Elements of Radio (A & W epee vol- 

umes 1-2, each 

both Br ow ind 
Essentials of Infantry Training, paper 
Essentials of Infantry Training, cloth 
FSR & SOFM Combined 
Flying Health (Kafka) .. 
Gas Warfare (Waitt) (cloth edition) 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) . 


NON Fe ewe 
N 
~~) 





Generals & Generalship (Wavell) 1.00 | 
Generalship: Its Diseases & their Cure 

(Fuller) 1,00 
Going Sn av de Walco el cae dees «6s 1.00 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathbone) . 2.50 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) . 2.00 
How to Say it in Spanish é, 75 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle . .25 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night 10 
Identification (Insignia of all Armies) . 2.00 
Infantry In Battle . 3.00 | 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 3.00 
Keep ‘em Rolling: Handbook for Drivers .50 
Leadership (AG School) 10 
Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 

(Munson ) ' *. 1.00 
Machine Gunner's Handbook 50 
Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff) 3.50 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) 3.00 
Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) ...... 2.00 
Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete .. 1.00 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) -as ee 
Mathematics for the Million (Hogben) .. 3.75 
Medical Soldiers Handbook ............. 1.00 
Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) .10 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier 

(Wiener) . 1.00 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 3.25 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) ......... 2.00 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) ; 2.00 
Modern Military Dictionary (Garber & 

Bond) ; oh 2.00 
Naval Officer's Guide (Ageton) le ae 3.00 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper ... .50 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth ... .75 
New Soldier's Handbook .............. .25 
Nurses in Action (Col. Flikke) . eee 2.50 
Officer's Guide . 2.50 





MANUALS 


Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
Our Navy Has Wings (Pratt) 
Preventive Maintenance 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 
Riot Control (Wood) ... 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) 
S-2 in Action (Thomas) 
60mm. Mortar Handbook 
Soldier and the Law ' 
SOP for Adjutants Office (AGS) 
Sports & Games (Keith) ..... 
Sports as Taught & Played at West Point 
(Baumer ) 
State Defense Force Manual . 
Tactics & Technique of Inf., Basic 
Tactics & Technique of Inf., Advanced 
Tools of War (Newman) 
Travel: Regulations (AGS) ... 
U. S. Government Manual (Fall 1942) 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Mathe- 
matics 
What You Should Know About: 
The Air Forces (Hartney) 
The Army (Ford) ; . 
The Army Engineers (Thompson) 
Civilian Defense (Binger & Railey) 
The Coast Guard (Powell) 
The Marines (Craige) 
Modern War (Pratt) 
The Navy (Baldwin) 
The Signal Corps (Davis & F assett ) 
Our Arms & Weapons (Hicks) 
Submarine Warfare (Woodbury) i 
Wartime Medicine (Darnall & Cooper) . 


Modern Warfare Books 


America’s Strategy in World Politics 
Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 

Army of the Future (DeGaulle) 

Attack: Blitzkrieg (Miksche) 

Axis Grand Strategy . 

Background of our War 

Berlin Diary (Shirer) .... 

Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall ) 
Bombs Away: the AAF (Steinbeck) 
Campaign in Poland, 1939 (War Dept.) 
Douhet & Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 
Dress Rehearsal (Reynolds) ........ 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

The Fleet Today (Banning) 

The Flying Tigers (Whelan) . 

For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupe) ..... 
German Psychological Warfare ... 
Global War (Mowrer & Rajchman) 
Graphic History of the War (War Dept.) 
Great Soldiers of Two Wars (DeWeerd) 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) .... 
Guilt of the German Army (Fried) 
Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) 

I Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) 
1 Was a Nazi Flyer (Leske) . 
Invasion in the Snow (Langdon- Davies) 
Last Train from Berlin (Smith) ... 
Lifelines of Victory (Harris) 
MacArthur On War .... 

Men Behind the War (Steel) 

Men on Bataan (Hersey) . 

Mission to Moscow (Davies) as 
Nature of Modern Warfare anand 
Paratroops (Miksche) . on'se 
Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) 


Queen of the Flat-Tops (Johnston) 
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BINDERS 


Red Army (Berchin & Ben-Horin) 
Remember Pearl Harbor (Clark) 
(cloth edition) ....... 

Retreat with Stilwell (Belden) 
Southwest Passage (Lardner) 
They Were Expendable (White) 
Tunis Expedition (Zanuck) 

Under the Iron Heel (Moén) 
War in the Air: Sept., 1929-May, 1 
5 eee ere 
War in the West, 1940 (Vilfroy) 
Winged Warfare asanneat Arnold & 

Eaker) 


Standard Books on War 


Allenby (Wavell) 
American Campaigns, 
2 RO. i. dn tGe dane 
Conflict: The Civil War (Milton) 
Fighting Tanks, 1916-1932 
Great Pacific War, 1931-33 (Bywater) 
History of Automatic Arms (Johnson & 
a een ar 
History of U. S. Army (Ganoe) 
Impact of War (Herring) ..... 
Indian Fighting Army (Downey) t 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 2 vols. each 5.00 
Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 3,50 
A Roving Commission (Churchill) ... 1.75 
Signposts of Experience, 1917-19 (Snow) 2.75 
Story of Weapons & Tactics 


3 
1690-1899 a 


(Wintringham ) ee 23 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
War on Wheels (Kutz) ..... 2.0 
Warfare (Spaulding, Nickerson & Wright) 3.00 
Winged Mars: The Luftwaffe 1914-18 
(Cuneo) ... 2.0 
With Sherman to the Sea (Upson) 2.25 
World's Military History (Mitchell) 3.0 
General | 
‘ 
Annapolis Today (Banning) 25 
Army Life (Kahn) ...... 1.73 


As You Were (Woollcott) to servicemen. 1.0 
Infantry: Kings of the ihn, March 





(Orchestration) ..... 5 
Infantry: Kings of the Highw: ay, "March 
(Band arrangement) Db) 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) 1.73 
Men at War: War Stories (Hemingway) 3.0 
Patriotic Anthology (of American 
We fs nectwes 30 
Pocket History of U. S. (Nevins & 
Commager) .. 2 
Pocket Book of War Humor dD 
See Here, Private Hargrove 2 
Sound Off (Soldier Sones) 3.0 
Touch Football (Grombach) 1.00 
The United States Army (Ewert) 1.25 
West Point (Baumer) 3.0 
West Point Today (Banning) 2.30 





Personal Affairs 


Army Guide for Women (Dilts) = 
Army Wife (Shea) 2.90 


Army Woman's Handbook (Collins) ‘= 
The Fourth Horseman (Doherty) is t 
Income Tax & Army Pay (Doherty) . ie. 
Military Personnel & Their Dependents 

(AGO) a 
The Navy Wife (Pye & Shea) “a . 


Service Financial Records 








